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Anthony Hobson 

DENISE GU) 

Catalogue d e§ r el lures fransaises estampfes A 
frold (XV*-XVI e dicle) dels BlMtothbque 
Mazarine 

Two volumes, 725pp. Paris: Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique. 560 fr the set. 
2222033888 


It was not until after the mid-1530s that gilt 
leather bindings became at ail common in 
Fiance. Decoration had before then normally 
been in blind. Various groups can be discing- 
h ' uished: a Ca rolingian group , identi Red by Jean 
Vezin; the Romanesque bindings, studied by 
O. D. Hobson and most recently by C. F. de 
Hamel: the fourteenth and fifteenth-century 
covers decorated with rows of repeated figured 
tools, potentially of great interest but still 
awaiting their historian; the gothic panels of 
the early sixteenth century, described also by 
Hobson and by Robert Brun; and the roll- 
tooled bindings of the same period. Of the 
last the Catalogue des reliures fran$alses 
estompies A froid {XV'-XVf siicle) de la 
Bibltoihique Mazarine is the first systematic 
. Investigation. 

Denise Gid calls these blind-stamped bind- 
* ings "reliures de protection" and takes a poor 
view of their aesthetic qualities. It is true that 
after centuries of wear most of them have a 
shabby look, but when fresh from the binder’s 
shop they must have made a lively and attrac- 
tive impression. The panels were often finely 
engraved with popular saints or familiar scenes 
from the Bible calculated to appeal to an in- 
tending purchaser. Some conveyed simple 
messages, such as the Flemish pair of Hope 
‘ matched with the suicide of Lucretia, sym- 
bolizing Despair. 

The Bibliolhfeque Mazarine was an ideal 
choice, for Mme Gid's research. Based on 
Mazarin's bequest to the College des Quatre 
Nations and augmented at the Revolution by 
books from Parisian religious houses. Us hold- 
ings escaped the ravages of nineteenth-century 
rebinding through the parsimony of a' curator 
, who -had the .covers , patched by the library . 
• ; : attendants. The present CdhStrvdteur en chef ' 
depjofes the harlequin-tike effect; thus pro- 
duced, but at least the original ornament has ip 
consequence survived. \ ( ' 

. .. This catalogue contains 700 entries arranged . 
two or three to a page. Each records the 
author, title (or titles, If t he VOlumeis* collec- 
tive one), printer, place and date of printing,. 
.. and format; the dimensions' and material - 
! usually calf or sheep - Of the bindings; details 
■ of the spine, edge-decoration find clasps. or 
ties. The pattern of the ornament is indicated, 

• ' With the topis, rolls or panels. employed:. Next 
comeown eis hip in scrip lions, followed by a list 
: of similar bindings in French libraries. The 1 
, presumed: place of binding completes the de- 
. scription. Each entry uriitusttated bn the facing 


page with a reduced rubbing of part of one 
cover. Some tools and all panels and rolls are 
reproduced on ninety-eight plates in the 
second volume, the rolls being classified by 
subject on the model of J. Basil Oldham's 
English Blind-stamped Bindings. There are 
indexes of books and manuscripts, of authors, 
of printers arranged alphabetically and by 
town, of owners and of binding shops. 

It would be hard to conceive of a catalogue 
planned on a more generous scale. To give only 
one statistic: Gid illustrates 687 rolls, over 50 
per cent more than Oldham listed for the whole 
of England. Nevertheless this is not the 
“French Oldham”. It is the record of a single 
library and makes no claim to be comprehen- 
sive. This hBS its disadvantages: some of the 
rolls are hard to "read”, partly because they 
differ only in minute detail from others, partly 
because the example rubbed was in poor condi- 
tion and the rubbing is therefore blurred. But it 
also has great advantages. Oldham presented 
his conclusions magisterially, without indicat- 
ing where the original bindings were to be 
found or what works they contained. Here the 
information is set out in frill and the reader can 
make his own deductions. 

A detailed catalogue of part of an ancient 
library surviving in original condition cannot 
fail to provide information about book collect- 
ing and the book trade. The sample throws 
light, for instance, on the ability of Parisian 
presses to meet local demand; 59 per cent of 
the books bound, and therefore sold, in the 
capital were also primed there, 10 per cent 
elsewhere in France, 15 per cent in Italy and 11 
per cent in the German language area. There 
are numerous discoveries: a Romanesque 
binding unknown to Hobson (though seen by 
de Hamel), bought by an early owner from 
“Blavius, the beadle” (thus recalling the 
Archbeadle of St Andrews, who as late as the 
eighteenth century was the university book- 
binder); a binding with plaquettes by the Mas- 
ter of the Orpheus Legend; three unrecorded 
panels; a new Grolier (Pomponius Mela, De 
situ orbis, Vienne 1518); and .booksjhat be- 
longed to Btionne Dolet in prison before his 
execution, to the humanist printer Henri 
Estlenne, to Rabelais and to the Lyonese 
collector Behplt Le Ccmr]t. \ !■ 

: i Two hundred and fiftyrslx sixtcenth-ceotury 
bindings are ’ascribed to Paris, sixty-eight to 
Lyon, six to* Troyes, one each to Reims and 
’ Rouen. Other attributions are to provinces 
(Chahipagne, Normandy, Berry) 1 or to latger 
geographical units (Centre, East, West). 
These judgments are the result of many years 
of research. By 1972 pld bad already examined 
• -5,000 vblumes. She has explored provincial 
libraries and archives, and studied the collec- 
tions of two priors of the Sorbortne, Jdhartn 
.Heynlin’s, now m Basle, ind Ludwig Bet’s In 
Colmar. Her attributions are based on a. 
combination bf evident©: watermarks, early 
ownership, regional diffetenires of technique; 
which as. a working binder she' Is ideally 
v equipped, to distinguish. lit articles published 


elsewhere she has identified the matdriel of 
Macd Panthoul, a bookseller and binder of 
Troyes, and of ao anonymous Lyonese shop 
patronized by Benoit Le Court. 

It must be admitted, however, that she 
ignores previous literature and some of her 
attributions fly in the face of received opinions. 
She ascribes the Grolier binding to Lyon, at 
first sight an attractive theory, since the 
collector might have bought the book in 1520 
when he was in Lyon for his marriage to Anne 
Bri^onnet; but the binding belongs to a group 
which Howard Nixon convincingly associated 
with the Parisian bookseller Pierre Roffet. She 
attributes the panel-stamped bindings of three 
works by Haymo of Halberstadt to “Haute 
Normandie". Belgian 'scholars have estab- 
lished that two. of the panels were used in 
Antwerp; the third, apparently unrecorded, 
seems also to be of Netherlandish origin. Ail 


three volumes belonged to a priest of : 
Omer, then o part of Flandere. Another^ 
stamped binding is described as “PiaoTi , 
Caen”. The panels may indeed hawks 
engraved in Normandy, but theywereow 
by Richard Faques, a London rtatio»< 
Norman origin; one beats his trademari i 
maiden’s head. The binding is English- 
tains an early English owner’s oma^ 
endleaf comes from an indulgence prinwi) 

Other examples could be cited, hot Uni 
not detract from the value and import*^ 
Denise Gid’s achievement. Her expkmii* 
have been on the scale of a Livingstone; shehe 
filled in, at least in outline, what was previa* 
a blank on the map. We must hope that ska 
her colleagues will eventually provide o* 
plete corpora of French rolls - a massive inl- 
and, somewhat less daunting, of paoehi. 


Bound to interest 


David McKitterick 

GEORGES COLIN (Editor) 

De Ilbils compactis miscellanea 

437pp. Aubel : Gason /Brussels ; Bibliotheca 

Wittockiana. 4,900 Bfr . 


In the last two years the Bibliotheca Wittock- 
iana, a museum and research institute founded 
on the acquisitions of the Brussels collector 
Michael Wittock, has become established as a 
vigorous centre for the study of the history of 
bookbinding. Early last year it played host to a 
notable exhibition (accompanied by a no less 
notable catalogue) of Belgian fine binding in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (the 
exhibition moved on to the Arsenal in Paris). 
De libris compactis miscellanea , the first in the 
series Studia . Bibliothecae Wlttockianae, 
ranges shore widely, Its eclecticism and the 
miUtin^tionalfryoftheconre reflected in the 
choice'of I^to^for '(he tille. The editor, 
Georges Colin, is both director of the library 
and a pernor member of the Bibliothfcque 
Albert' I #r » and: his own energies, 
coupled with those bf the publisher, Pierre M. 
Gason, have attracted a formidable array of 
contributors. 

Of the fifteen essays, students of the English 
book trade will find Mirjam Foot’s account of 
the few known general price lists agreed In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries espec- 
ially suggestive: they offer much to help un- 
ravel the economic structure of the retail book 
trade during this period - a rather different 
question from the bespoke bindings that often 
command attention. This is important new 
ground, knbwn before but nbt explored* and 
her study epitomizes the approach of many of 
: the. articles, which see bookbinding less as a 
minor decorative ait thfn as a subject to be 
properly understood only in relation to many 


other facets of the history Qf the book. Th 
assumption, for example, is fundament i 
Ian Doyle’s study of the origins of boohk 
longing to Durham Cathedral, Priory ail 
Anthony Hobson's of dealings between bod 
binders and booksellers in slxteeoflKeo*) 
Rome. It is clear, too, in the enomwtssU 
(taking up over a quarter of the entire bod) 
by Walter Neuhauser of the late-sixteea^ 
century Tyrolese printer and binder G* 
Dingenauer , which offers much on theoos* 
porary book trade in the area ha well. 

Other contributors seek ways fonwdl) 
different means - most obviously, petty, 
Konrad von Rabenau in a plea for sip 
Haeblcr", to replace Konrad Haeblert *4 
of sixteenth-century stamped binding* N 
lished in 1928. In the fine essay bf all.Js 
Vezin approaches his subject fropi ft t«hb 
viewpoint, following in the footsteps of to* 
Graham Pollard and examining the stnris 
of a collection of libelli assembled 
teenth century and now in the^BodklailiE 
racy. In Oxford , too, Paul Morgan drawsqch 
own unrivalled knowledge of the local Hbrwie 
to offer supplementary notes to the wrt* 

J. B. Oldham and others on .ErigUsb 
stamped bindings. Two general waft w 
bo turned to repeatedly for ealigfdfl®* 
Neither Albert Derolez on goffered edjp*® 
Gjles Barber on French binding 
the eighteenth century, claims 
hensive, and both tackle subjects taftt«^ 
more attention. . • ; 

Few recent collections of tttlribs cn|J 
aspect of the history of the book 
. mended quite such an internationally 
, uished body of authorities. The only 
note Is the deplorable lack bf in j'^v'T 
quality of illustration, wbetho^^*? 
stamping, gilt tooling, orpeiilfl; 

: . generally outstanding. The BtblU^beca Wrtw®' 
.ianp (whose address is 21—23 nie 
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Under the aspect of the Zeitgeist 



Robert Brown 

COLIN LOADER 

The Intellectual Development of Karl 
Mannheim: Culture, politics, and planning 
261pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 

0521 26567 3 

It is not easy to do justice to the variegated 
career of Karl Mannheim. Born a Hungarian 
Jew, he made his reputation as a German social 
theorist at the universities of Heidelberg and 
Frankfurt in the 1920s, and then took refuge in 
Britain in 1933 from the Nazis, became a lec- 
turer in Sociology at the London School of 
Economics and finally, for the year before his 
death in 1947, the influential and eminent 
Professor of Sociology and Education at the 
Institute of Education in London. 

Always a reformative Marxist, meta- 
historian and social philosopher, Mannheim 
was also a founder of the sociology of know- 
ledge, sometimes an economic planner and 
often a social psychologist concerned with 
the future of British education. His public- 
ations tun to a dozen volumes; he was for ten 
years a leading member of the Moot, a group 
of Christian intellectuals - John Middleton 
Muny, Christopher Dawson and T. S. Eliot 
among them - that discussed the posable role of 
Christianity in mass-democracies; and he was a 
tireless advocate of the social benefits of 
sociological knowledge. In the first two de- 
cades after his death, the attention paid to 
‘ Mannheim's ideas was relatively small, es- 
■ pedally when compared to that lavished on his 
compatriot and mentor, Georg Lukfics. In the 
past decade, however, two of his early mono- 
. graphs have been translated and published in 
S&ucfwres of Thinking, there have been a num- 
>;• ber of books in English on Mannheim, and his 
. views on ideology and on the sociology of 
* * knowledge continue to be referred to in the 
professional journals. 

Colin Loader, the author of This latest study - - 
of Mannheim’s work, agrees that Mannheim is 
“one of the most underrated and misunder- 
stood thinkers of the twentieth century”, and 
undertakes to correct this by describing how 
the various phases of Mannheim’s thought de- 
veloped as attempts to deal with a specifiable 
set of persisting concerns and problems. 
While Tke Intellectual Development of Karl 
Mannheim is avowedly descriptive and ciassi- 
ficalory rather than critical and evaluative, 
Loader obviously thinks that Mannheim's 
reputation will rise as his views become better 
understood. This belief is, perhaps, unduly 
optimistic, for 9 considerable part of Mann- 
hom's attractiveness as a social thinker, es- 
pecially in his early work, lies in the tantalizing 
impression he often gives'- of referring to, and 
relying/ upon, important truths that lie Just 
oeyoad the. limits of the reader's comprehen- 
sion. To understand all may be to forgive much 
jws. Thus in Utopia, his best-known book, 
v Mannheim said that “ideology" (in the more 
general sense Of the term in which it refers to 
someone’s world-view), “presupposes simply ' 
lhat there is a correspondence between a given 
social situation aiid a given perspective, point 
of view”, But what sort of connection, dr cor- 
respondence, U this? In the midfeighteefith 
oentury Helvetiiis is paid to have claimed that 
ideas are the' necessary consequences of 
y ° 6 societies- in Which ! we live". Mannheim 
-g* years in trying to specify the ways in 
.which a World-view is, of cad be, the cOnse- 
pf Us adherents' social situation. The 
has an Initial plausibility; yet the more 
Marnihehn elaborated op: it the -more mys- 
? T * 011 * became the nature of the connection. In 
‘he end, he ’offered only tautologies and epm’ 
P^places: foT example, the tautology that 
-ijhe hUtorical and social genesis of an idep 
wouw only be irrelevant to its.ultimate validity 
he temporal and social 'conditions of jits em- 
. ft 08 had no effect on its content and form”; 
-'1 commonplace that a Weltanschauung is 
<^ - c ^ >reSs * on of the entire life of a social 


different “current of thought" - a particular 
kind of utopia or political self-deception, or 
self-interested action, for example - and the 
conflict between these different currents leads 
people in modem societies to be sceptical ab- 
out the possibility of any objective knowledge 
concerning their social life. Marxists, said 
Mannheim, had first created, and then used, 
this scepticism in order to reveal the class basis 
and hence limited applicability of their oppon- 
ents’ views. Yet Marxists could not prevent 
themselves from being similarly judged, de- 
spite Marx's own claim that the proletariat was 
a universal class because its demands for the 
restoration of the social conditions of human 
dignity applied to everyone. 

In rejecting this claim Mannheim proposed a 
different candidate as the guardian of objective 
knowledge. This was the free-floating intel- 
ligentsia - free-floating because it was so 
heterogeneous in social composition and so 
varied in the perspectives it embodied that the 


essay he asks: “Is it possible to determine the 
global outlook of an epoch in an objective, 
scientific fashion? Or are all characteriz- 
ations of such a global outlook necessarily 
empty, gratuitous speculations?” 'Mannheim’s 
affirmative answer was never seriously in 
doubt since he held the common view that 
reference to Zeitgeist was an essential feature 
of understanding the cultural life of a period, 
that the way to understand or interpret any 
specific changes in art styles, for example, was 
in the end to relate them to a particular global 
outlook. But If he had given a negative answer, 
and taken into account the strong grounds for 
doing so - that global outlooks are never any 
more than selected aspects -- he would have 
spared himself many unnecessary puzzles. He 
began by holding the ordinary Marxist view 
that Western societies were facing a crisis - 
economic, social and cultural- as a result of the 
transformation by capitalism of traditional 
communities into modern civil societies. To 
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suggestion that each, distinct s6cial 
°T cl^s iit a Society interprets social life- 


entire society was its constituency. The mtel- -this he ndded that the disappearance in each 
Ugentsia was the'only social grotip whose mem- such' society of a single world-: view, the emerg-. 

bars Were in a position to understand all'per- ; 'eiiee of "opposite creedsof equpl vehemence”, , 
spectives j and then to translate the tenps of one encouraged ,lhe growth in ■ the members- of 
perspective Into those of another, thus filteirfog ' c these societies of radical scepticism; about foe 
. out their common errors, and leaving as a re-', goals of political action and the value of sefen- 
sl’due e set of competing world-views. These tificIqiqWledge. Loader points out. that by the 
-could then be critically compared and “synthd- ; Second World War- Mannheim believed; that 
sized 1 * by the: 1 'detacbed 'intellectuals” intQ the' the chief danger to democratic societies qapie 
most adequate Weltanschauung available at ■ oot from- the overdevelopment of central gov- 
that time and place.: To be adequate in these . eminent* but from the hlfenqted individualism 
respects amounts, for Mannheim, to recogniz- of tiiejr eitizens: fromthem&sses who badlost 
ink md being compatible - Witti , the of ^ social pjrppse and rdspotiabltity, 

mental social forces aitd trends of the historical : 1 : ' l whO,lfeUdved in nptirinfe and who craved end- 
period in question.’ It is to undera|and their ■•' les 4 ly;fo 3 ”:nqW sensations . ' ;■ . ■: 

^directibnand tdwrllcipatq;fo:^ Mt*nhe^i aplutiort to tWs prpblefo of 

But what thl? accouiit leaves totally unclear is, alfepqtion, and 0 that of the ^proletariaidza- 

' on the on 6 band;hQW,stTopgly^m^dDg. Md if tidn <rf Mte Intelligentsia , wa sderaooratiOpar- 
: • perhaps wntwcficfo^ ¥ : heipation In- plftnhlng for pew nM ,lnstitu- 

' KmoSnizwi aftd, on tfc ^hspd^hpwAp ■ tipnsf tor fohoolp. dial .would 'pfovlde rrqin 
: baSdal freaS can , 1 » : jdflrldmd; fedd^- . nfeg commeh^op W? fo the i^fovepa eel 
dently of any given perspective^ erf* Indeid, of machlnq age, for a culfoialjnd political dlite 

thPR^Ssof all nerspectives.The synthesis with opon access,forCQ-ofoinated econqmio 
hf udeed ^ad^ua^uotll thebSc activity and'.for religious organlzatiqns .that 

wouJ 4 W. dli^lpnt 4 od«I griiup, by 
abfciice of .ihTieqilaW offering- efimmon iftwal 
msrtSvi, Howate wetob<gli!?Ti ' ; thokoi of , .freedom .ud .n^nejbUlty. His 
itM» ■ drobjent-'and mnnjr edition, in .(>rW:- oit^ugb ife detsife vjore 
Yet.lt is per- vofei$Iftous.-i w pa a, democratiwlty, organized^ 
WhS? th^t^^&elmfirst atebed frofo andrdaglou^fotegratW. we^ ' 

:'L*tSr 25 ^ 1 er ‘. Mahmieim: a na&ed the: Question .."Wfc 


crucially dependent on the power of a set of 
social planners to cany out wholesale and long- 
term reforms. Because he specifically rejected 
piecemeal social engineering, it is somewhat 
misleading of Loader to defend him against Sir 
Karl Popper's famous attack on holistic engin- 
eering in The Poverty of Historlcism by retort- 
ing that Mannheim did not, as Popper did, 
“equate the attempt to understand the total 
structure of society with the necessity of chang- 
ing society in its totality". This is obviously not 
the entire truth since Loader himself im- 
mediately goes on to paraphrase Mannheim as 
saying, in Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction, that “planning, like tradition, was 
able to grasp society as a whole and, like inven- 
tion, was able to cope with social change”. But 
if planners are able to do what Popper argued 
that they could not do - allow for unforeseen 
consequences and create democratic persona- 
lities - and if Western capitalist societies re- 
quire, according to Mannheim, very extensive 
and centrally planned renovation, then why 
should Mannheim's planners now equate 
“grasping" society as a whole with acting to 
change society as a whole? Are large-scale 
planners to be forbidden to make large-scale 
changes? 

Loader divides Mannheim's work into three 
main periods: the early phase, up to 1924, 
when he was interested in the relationships 
between cultural life and philosophy; the 
middle phase, represented by Utopia (1929), in 
which his interests were those of a political 
scientist; and the third or British phase, 1937- 
47, concerned with his ideas on democratic 
planning. Unfortunately, the useful simplicity 
of this scheme Is complicated by Loader's 
introduction of two “transitional stages” that 
link the other three by containing work which 
foreshadows that of the next phase. The value 
of such minute subdivision is not at all clear, 
though it does parallel Mannheim’s own some- 
what obsessive interest in the creation of 
numerous categories, a large: number of which 
remained completely idle, and an even larger 
number of which were simply heuristic devices 
and aides-m£moire. Nevertheless, for Loader, 
as for Mannheim , there are divisions Into prob- 
lems, programmes and solutions; and for the 
latter, at least, there are immanent and 
extrinsic methods, systematic and genetic. 

, 'approaches, interpretations and explanations. 
There are also the combinations of these! three - 
'pairs; In addition, 'we most bear fo mind the 
thrtti'Ieyels of meaning “objective, ex pfess- 
V iyej ahd'do^ihientaiy” - the' distinction be- 
tween signs apti formations, between rational ' 

: and pon-rational totalities,. be tweep: sociology. 

. and cultiiral ^oclbiogy, each with. Its three 
. varieties of pure, general arid dynamic. The 
: actual work done withi the aid bf thtse and ■ 
. . many other categories!* minimal. Biit Loader 
takes .them ‘ seriously enough to frame his 
, account of Mannheim's Intellectual' develop- 
: ment in terms of his chronological progression 
' through the various sets of categories that he . 
■' eitheririyentedor borrowed in thecqiirse of his 
.. career. The effect of thjs is. to make’ Loader’s 
account a curiously programmatic treatment, 

'. as though Mannheim's creation bf eritegbries ' 
. . .was; in itself a worthwhile activity. * ‘ . 

HOweveT, . while a passion for pigeon-fiples 
is not always a substitute for thought, in 
Mannheim's case the passion was joined to an 
odd reluctance to make use of what he had 
created, pe produced examples for his cat- 
egories father sparingly, and did so’ as if they, 
might distract the reader from the [even tenor 
of thh general arid abstiaci argument. In fact, 
since Mannheim - had a positive distaste 'for 1 
J brevity his examples are qfieri the most cqridse 
; way, has Of making his] point.. Ii) his German 
peridd they sfkhd a&' beacons in it sek of hirbtj- 
: lent abstract. nouns history, art, philosophy, 

• culture, positivism yriilch Interact among 
, . tiiemselVeswilhqutany apparent rifeed forhu- ; 
man pgerite.Fbr insthnce,inane^aydntlt;j«i 

. , u 

, There is po.ptore relativistic wlutlpn lhari that of a 
static philosophy of Reason which acknowledges a 
transcendence of values "in themselves!', and secs 
this ttftnscendeijce guaranteed in. the forth of every 
. concrete judgment, but relfcgales the .material, con- 
tent of the judgment Into the; sphere of b tte r relatlv- 
Hy - refusing- to recognize In . (he actual historical 
cosmos of the realizations .pf vafye dny principle of 
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this style of thinking. The first is that it was 
unnecessary since the message being conveyed 
is quite simple. The second is that if Mannheim 
had tried to illustrate his claim with an example 
he would have clarified his own mind and 
hence the reader's; and the third point is that 
when he wrote about concrete historical topics 
- as he did on conservative thought in 
nineteenth-century Germany, or on the role of 
the intelligentsia, or “The History of the 
Concept of the State as an Organism" - he had 
illuminating observations to make. Finally, the 
difference between the philosophically weak 
Mannheim and the sociologically interesting 
Mannheim is not really brought out. Loader is 
committed to taking Mannheim on his own 
terms, so that in attempting to give a sympathe- 
tic interpretation of his author’s ideas he some- 
what neglects to answer the question “Sym- 
pathetic for what reason?” To give the answer 
"Because Mannheim believed in and used 
those ideas" is to make the dangerous assump- 
tion that anything that Mannheim wrote is 
worth close attention. Yet it would be a 
dangerously uncritical reader who thought so. 

In his introduction Loader writes that “As a 
historian I have left the question of 'what is 
living and what is dead in Mannheim?' to other 
disciplines”. But to what other disciplines can 
all this safely be left? If there is nothing alive 
for us now in Mannheim's work, then there is 
no need for even historians to write about it, 
though they plight discuss its influence or 
the life of its author. On the other hand, if 
some of Mannheim’s papers are still worth 
reading, as they certainly are, then it is to them 
that Loader should direct our attention. 

However, Loader’s study does clearly de- 
monstrate the extraordinary Tange of Mann- 
heim's interests, the depth of his sociological 
education, and his ability to establish interest- 
ing connections among many topics . scattered ! 

over large tracts of history, social theory, , 
psychology and education. He had something 
to report on almost every social question from 
privacy to the virtues of representative govern- 
ment, from kinds of power to the pursuit of 
leisure, from Christian values to "the trans- - 
formation o f the peacetime ego" by. war. Much , 1 
of what he wrote was commonplace when writ- ■ - 
ten, for Mannheim could not resist telling ail j 

■ great deal: from Marx, Hegel, Tannies and the < 
Webers (Max and his brother Alfred); from ] 
Simmel, Schei?r, Somban and also from { 
American sociologists. Tp these sources he- > ; - 
, added not new analytical insight, but his ability 
to organize this vast body of material so that it : 
could be brought to bear on the specific social ' 

• problems that he thought most important and 

1 Urgent. Tliege ware the problems arisihg from : 
tile disintegration of the Gemelnschafr. wide- ; 
spread anomie, “massifleation" of the cultural , 
dlite, the political irrationality of the masses 
. when abandoned to the' merries of mafkiet 
Jha loss; pf personal freedom and ie- 1 
. sensibility, Mannheim's concern with these 
problems led him to call for and ehcourage 
; empirical Investigation, although he himself 
was not by temperament or training the persori 
to do it. Because he put much, effort into 
formulating large-scale plans and general 
programmes' rather thud executing tfaemV, his • Vi 
; Work bears in&riy of the signs of . unfinished 
: . budrtessj it isrejwUrive ^overwritten, obscure , 
" g P to** and bften. giveB little lndichtbn that: fi 
; h6 \va* familiar With the constraints of practical ■ j 
; poUtics and, indeed, with, the conflicts embo- J ;i 
died in Jho uses of political and social power. : . :| 
-The other Mannheim (s the qne who brought • • V 

• a generous share of the resoqrces of German 
. social thought to a sociologically impoverished 

.Britain; who tried to employ psychoanalytic ' | 
i concepts in the. analysis of intra-group con- 'i 
flfcfsi who was dlert both to smih small details 1 
/ as the effect of q person's ambition on his atti- , • t 
rude toward ' ihe passage of time, and to such , • t 
WjW toplcs as the result. on huriian character 
of the striving for economic success in k society " i 
dedicated to it, Deeply commuted as Mann- /‘i 

• heim was to sociology as. the most important ' t 

of the soda! sciences; he did hot think that it ’ < 
Could be . practised independently of a know- t 
ledjj* of. the hjstoiy,,ecohomfcs and politics of '] 

thi itodety Under discussion; In that respect his , i 
influence on American sbriologisb was be- •' i 
nigh; and his influence on British practitioners . i 
of the other social dfcdpifnes both welcome : j 
Ijhm/pjrpvd^thNk y 
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. SERGE MOSCOVICI 

The Age of the Crowd: A historical treatise on 
mass psychology 
Translated by J. C. Whitehouse 
4(J8pp. Cambridge University Press. £30 
(paperback, £10.95). 

0521257743 

Over the past thirty years social psychology has 
gained greatly in rigour and made increasing 
use of the experimental method. Serge Mosco- 
vici, professor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
en Sciences Sodales in Paris, nevertheless 
fights for one of the lost causes of his genera- 
tion: crowd psychology. He revives the windy 
theories of Le Bon and Tarde, adding inter- 
pretations from Freud, to maintain that mass 
psychology holds at least one of the keys to an 
understanding of how it is that certain political 
leaders have been able to accumulate so much 
power. He also adds that he himself rejects 
crowd psychology’s view of history while being 
challenged by its subject-matter. ■ 

As Moscovici acknowledges, our contem- 
poraries declare these theories unacceptable. 
They are diffuse and uatestable. Social scien- 
tists have been much more attracted to the 
theory of collective action pioneered by 
Mancur Olson, which derives from economics. 
According to this, people learn to attain their 
ends by making rational use of available 
means. A man who recognizes that some asso- 
ciation, like a trade union , works in his interest 
may nevertheless refrain from joining it so long 
as he can take a free ride at others’ expense. 
This offers a convincing explanation of why, in 
many situations, collective acdons fail or never 
get started. It is less impressive as an explana- 
tion of successful mass actions and it,. too, is 
difficult to test. 


Gleams in the gloom 


'According to Moscovici, crowd psychology 
rejects any assumption that politics are based 
on interest and reason. It denies that men join 
parties and vote for candidates in a search for 
the greatest personal advantage. Against his 
critics Moscovici deploys a weak argument nnd 
a strong one. The theory of collective action 
has found most support in the United States 
and Great Britain , but most mass psychologists 
apparently consider that their theories do not 
apply to these two countries, where democracy 
has been able to find its true form. The peoples 
of other societies and other ages are different. 
A likely story! 

The strong argument is one from experi- 
ence. The theory of collective action has 
precious little to say about the power exercised 
by Mussolini, Hitler, Mao, Stalin, Tito, Nehru 
and Castro. Mass movements focus on ideals 
and develop shared sentiment. They change 
the priorities people place upon ends like 
national unity. Economics can treat a desire for 
national unity only as it treats a preference for 
a brand of toothpaste; it cannot account for 
tastes and can cast only a pale light upon 
changes in preferences. The claims of theories 
which start from the means - end relationship 
are therefore deflated by the evidence of mass 
movements. To respond, as so many have 
done, by distinguishing between rational and 
non-rational conduct, and asserting that the 
two require different modes of explanation, is 
to turn aside before a crucial challenge. 

Moscovici is no more willing to tackle this 
problem, but his is the opposite timidity of 
ignoring the means - end relationship in collec- 
tive behaviour. Many of those who attended 
Nazi rallies, forexampie, must have been influ- 
enced by some calculation as to the degree of 
participation which would best serve their in- 
terests. Though The Age of the Crowd spreads 
over four hundred pages - written, too, with a 
brilliance which is keenly conveyed by the 
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JOHNO’NEtitL : . . 

WHBoditt :The human shape of modern 
society 

181pp.ComeH University Press. $17.50. 

0801417279 ...... • . , , 


'■ J 0 * 1 ® O’NeiU holds that the managerial culture 
of “advanced capitalism* manipulates and de- ' 
grades ■ people. Business .corporations ntanu- 
: factore consumer “nqeds” and the Welfare 
State depolarizes the citizenry. Our human 
crisis is at once spiritual : and bodily. Humans 
cease to be the subjects of politics, medicine 
and technology; instead they become their ob- 
. jects, Suitable for Huxleyan embiyp-to-tomb . 
. management and spare-part surgery. 

Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton, O’Neill 
argues in Five Bodies; ex acted a high price 
When they displaced mankind’s . previous 
, anthropomorphic cosmology, with Baton and 
: way of philosophical accompani- 

v men ^r$dticihg the body to iti five settees. The 
author believes that anthropomorphism (hu- 
man awareness, rioted in the physical body) 

•: J^Hnot Successfully bp rejected; it is existenUal- 

■ iyneccHqry.An awareness bf thi phySitaiself : 
as the first datum pf experience wa/the crea- 
tiye force In cultural evolution . Th6 body was : 

• , as Vico observed, univertal principle ot 
etymology"; It is die source .of words. : ■: 

, : ™ grit half of thebookbwisa: ; 

• lot to Durkheiin. Our ancestors, ills argued 

; ,.took the whole world for a body. They were i 
amstraiqed 'to “think tW* whole world with 1 
their bodies”. Indeed antfooportorohlzlna the ; 

■ world iti terms of male and female bodies and • 
thd family was a greater cqriceptual leap than 

: any wp have since taken,' one witbout which 
/, «uonaMsm itself, Which has tragically ^tipne'd '■ 
us out Pf the equation, ' tould not haye oc- 1 
cimed. Anthropomorphic thought, however 
: ubiquitously continued until (he Renaissanto.’ 
Philosophy, IheoIogV, law arid poetry drew : 

• endlessly on the body arid its metaphors: the 

; mysticalbbdyiof the thurCh hftd the bOdy poli- : 

I fic are notiqiis central to oup ihteUectuab his- 
tory. But there remain gteaifts'of hope in the 
bodiless dark, Two centuries ago Blake tHbd to ' 


restore the imaginative body as a creative hu- 
man focus. Nor has the abandonment of the 
. body given thought a new structure. Myth and 
’ Vweacfe alike require, “bricolage” - conceptual 
odd-jobbery, the adjustment of existing intel- 
lectual procedures to new considerations. 
Moreover, modem science can write us back 
. trite the picture with its “participatory episte- 
, urology’ in which anthropomorphism is a 
• constitutive feature’’. This last sounds like a 
i confusion of methodology and metaphysics. 
However, OfNeill compounds ihe muddle by 
calling for Jhe rebirth of holistic thinking, hews 
of whose death will surprise some readers. 
i The second arid much poorer half of the 
book exposes the real enemy: neo-individual- 
. tern. Like so much modem anxiety-raising It 
^mbmes historical “golden age” postalgla 
; ' fWK PSinthifc weighing of the liber- 

. al world, rilich is the standard but many iu- 
fluential gloom-mongers are Invoked: Gal- 
braith, Foucault and Merleau-Ponty. O'Neill's 
argument fades into predictability. In an era of 
deafedng pobtiefi! clamour O’Neill says life is 
• - time when racism is being 

•\ whittled away bjreconomic evoWtlon and by 
^processes, O’Neill intones cliches abput 
: its exclusive white rac- 

'■SMfflasaaS: 

. nlGcant economic : phenomenon of 6iir tbnJ 
' Atoeric^’s high consumptiori of protebis 

^ ^ of the rest of thft 

; j 

, :.moipfiic perspective lit th* 


translator - no room is found for anviak 
the control thnt the mass can exerteS 
reluctant purlicipont. Moscovid dsfes 
who disparage crowd psychology 
ing studied it, but he himself (deUfcS 
encc to Olson's bookl fails tn 


Controlling the controllers 


Mark Bonham Carter 


o Olsons book) fails to appro),, 25800 Wheatsheaf. Paperback, £6.95. 

■iv 1 S°" " ,StheSeSOf,hel ^ l ^4 

live action. .. . ! J0HN BAXTER AND LAURENCE KOFFMAN 

Thus Moscovici discerns a ‘‘paradoj^ i poUce: The constitution and the community 
erty when the masses caU for a G*»l 274 pp. Professional Books. £17.95 
paradox allegedly arises because Q J (paperback, £9.95). 
understand the language of the rogER GEARY 

than that of the head, so that crawl pdj£S poUdng Industrial Disputes, 1893-1985 

condemnation of reason. The basicmiSl 171 np Cambridge University PresB. £19.50. 

crowd psychology, according ioMo« 4 l o52130315X 

that individuals making up a crowd as J gAKAH SPENCER 

intelligent nnd creative than when ftejl called to Account: The case for police 

alone. l ie does not see that people'! kxS accountability in England and Wales . 

tion of their inclination to lakefreerldew* 146pp. National Council for Civfi Liberties, 21 

an explanation of their willingness tovo3 - Tabard Street, London SE1 4LA. Paperback, 

closed shop or for some other form of cuX £3.95. 

which will oblige everyone to conttibtei# 0946088 128 


that individuals making up a crotod mi 
intelligent nnd creative than when foi 
alone. He does not see that people'irw. 
tion of their inclination to take fite ride** 
an explanation of their willingness tovotek 
dosed shop or for some other form ofcoea 
which will oblige everyone to conttibnteh 
her share. This, certainly, Is notasUmte 

intelligence, while many of the , , , 

“mobs” in European and North Amerbl ; ^ the flUthors of or contnbutors . to th ^ s c,utch 
tory have, in recent years, been shownkh ‘ of books wou!d a 8 ree th ® 1 re,a ^° ns b ® tweei * 
been oriented to specific goals to a ftiw { toe British police and substantial sections of 
extent than any reader of Le Bon, M toepublicare in a state of crisis. That is why the 
Moscovici would guess ■ books have been written. One is concerned 

As Moscovici concludes, crowd prcte ! with policing industrial disputes over the past 
has illuminated problems of major ta (' toured years, a second with how the present 
ance. It has offered explanations bothkrl of affairs developed together with some 
power of leaders and for the disquiet mi J 

generation feels about that power, foeo £ toad Is a collection of essays from a libe ta 

tions which in nineteenth-century * T ^ ^ 

propagated mass politics are now b^t g the pol.ee being more directly accountable to 

capitulated in Latin Amerira, Afriairi#. ^ , rities, u .. . . 

in yet more testing forms. DEurop*.* When I was > child, the most respected pub- 

come to term, with the new massal kV ” ,m “ ™ re P 08 ^ 11 “f, 

win heun L Postmen were friendly visitors calling regularly 


they will have to study their psychofap 
should be with the proviso that thereof! 
ciples of coUective behaviour additkri 
those expounded in The Age of the Qtd 

A Winter’s Tale | 

A dying winter light . ! 

; sharpens our hearing, ; '.••• •• 1 

late warblers on the other bank : 

, jabber and jab . ■ [ 

at the low skimming midgea: v ' 

' ■'} ' •' ' ,i 

Keats noted here, 

* The wind travelled upstrewn ' ;j 
. and vanished, hours back. . ' ■ . , 
AH the bluster gone but of jk . • , 
thb bruised land . 1 •. • ' 

. gathers its browns and purples . ■ 

; . in clumsy • , 

wickerwork tangles. . v 

; Across the slimy path ■„ 

, to the kingfisher’s riestiijg pjfce ’ ; r 


l several times a day. Policemen were comfort- 
g/ing presences on the way to and from school. 

< '“If you want to know the time ask a policeman’’ 
taw more than a saying, it was a piece of 
advice. Policemen were authoritative, respect- 
ful, perhaps deferential. My policemen were 
the face of law and order, seen through the 
eyes of a privileged child. But to draw from 
: /such selective memories the conclusion that 
l . British society has a tradition of orderliness 
would be to Ignore our history and literature. 
v.vTbe establishment of the police by Sir Robert 
' Peel was in response to the disorder, and fear 
of growing disorder, which accompanied the 
i, . industrial revolution. Supported by the middle 
h- classes it was none the less opposed by the 
I -landed gentry, libertarians and the working 
ij, classes. Those advocates of law and order who 
L call in aid a mythical past need to be reminded 
« /toat when PC Culley was stabbed to death in 
fighting between the police and the National 
p Political Union, (he nineteenth-century jury 
v returned a verdict of justifiable homicide. 
i ] Rioting has been a long-standing and almost 
V uninterrupted tradition in Britain, 
k; '■ The crisis with which these books are cbn- 
p.oerped, however, Is a real; one that has de- 
•• veldped pver the past twenty-five years. The 
J ehoiiged attitude towards the police on the part 
f of the public is most marked among those 
y Uoder thirty, and above all among blacks and 
• Aslans, but it is by no means confined; to these 
/ groups. There la not much difference in the 
, founts of these developments 1 q each Of the 
« under review, though the most-balanced, 
s; h that fa Robert Reiner’s admirable The Poli- 


the dogwood plantedlast year,.;, . mancea among^tnose 

- • if ‘ u -aa : ’l-V ■ ■:Vn'.-. ‘ '/! . r “hty, and above all among blacks and 

nas taken hold, ,x v : Asians, but it is by no means confined to these 

; ripgin, as though:' 1 • ; - groups. There Is not much difference in the 

• ' the tangles were barWtf whfy ; ■, S 101 * of tb ^e developments in each of the 

this rivprnnf /.?i s f 0 ™^' “^er review, though the mostbalanced 

tlusnvernot ; Mill in Robert Relnertadmlrable The Toll- 

-.iv.'iC'' /. “ a 9 f the Police. If the apex of the pollce’s 
an English river, we > £ " -y ^.Popularity with the public was in the 1950s, the 

; . notOTimpg uptheitanw!>Mf^: ; since /then has been steady. No one 




V with the 4tnn . =: ’ ’ ‘ i' S?? 0468 ^ att heir task has,iiot become more 

• on/* • •/ ‘ J^Hand more dangerous- there has beena 

, a^idsfarf of otl^todSI? i t jNp'increase in crime, a* weU as in political 

: picking up stoh^ r ' •'■ ’ //;,' v .S»r;% ■*' /. whether in demonstration^ against 

J •• i or byCND or the National Front, and 

'•! : That vJag the War i' £ i,l / : r< I IWtoitil hooliganism and industrial disputes. 

\&£2h, 3-f. I-2*? Mds'Biiglit.have 

fot the body that pptecB it. hut 

: tookoff the hatids/'/, , ^ Xy. j, jj. toe image of. the police; was damaged by 

■i'S and sea tte ted mild/ ’ of the^ ^1960s, whtoh^ xi- 

■ /./to epihente^.dianl^ i ln ®‘ 

. ■' I - •. ...j: mid widespread network of. cprrup- 

. ■’ ■ '•/ •' re-emerged - despite the efforts of 

' thdre, where those haggafu S a P5?fJ; J ^.toen Corhmteslonef of the Metropolitan 
:/are6uckfogtfadwadkYV^ l Sir Robert Mark - ip the 1970s, involv- 

\ / We read o«ir hfatoiw \ and the Obscene Pnblica* 


• We read our hiatorv '^^rugSquad and the Obscene POMic* 

; i: ' ^riour uifoeriate^tore.;' v® PJJce Jargon'as the National Council for the 


have been the violation of legal procedures in 
the course of investigations, the modification 
of the strategy of minimal force by Special 
Patrol Groups and PoUce Support Units, the 
increased and sometimes fatal use of firearms, 
and finally the 1979 general election which saw 
the police, who until 1887 were not allowed to 
vote, participating in a partisan fashion in the 
election. Launching an unprecedented cam- 
paign for law and order, the Secretary of the 
Police Federation said “we are extremely 
anxious to make it a big election issue”. The 
Police Federation have much to answer for. 

The events, however, which have quite 
rightly prompted the most acute anxiety and 
controversy have been the riots in our inner 
cities where there is a concentration of ethnic 
minorities - in Bristol, Southall, Brixton, 
Toxfeth, Handsworth, Tottenham and Brixton 
again. Everyone must deplore and condemn 
these outbreaks of extreme violence in which a 
policeman was killed, many others were in- 
jured and the property of innocent people was 
wantonly destroyed and looted. But to deplore 
and condemn is not enough, and to ascribe 
these events to a conspiracy of professional 
agitators seems implausible. The Inner areas of 
London cannot be compared with Ulster, and 
the immediate call for plastic bullets and more 
weaponry may serve to escalate violence and 
increase casualties. The more measured re- 
sponse in Lord Scarman’s report (1981) seems 
more appropriate and constructive. Recent re- 
marks by the Home Secretary, Douglas Hurd, 
may be interpreted as a return to that position. 

It is clear from the history of riots in England in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (and in 
the United States) that they occur in conditions 
of economic deprivation and political frustra- 
tion. They are in many cases a cry from the 
powerless. It is noticeable that in the US, as the 
black population has been more fully incorpo- 
rated within the political system and as the 
number of black mayors and others elected to 

.. office has increased, so the riots have largely 
disappeared. Since the black and Asian 
population of Great Britain is proportionately 
much smaller, and since there are few, if any, 
wards with black or Asian majorities, this pro- 
cess will be more difficult to achieve. But the 
incorporation of the British working classes 
within the political system in the. nineteenth 
century certainly had a similar effect. 

PoUce relations with minority groups in Bri- 
tain are a crucial element in. the chemistry of 
the riots. In 1983 the Policy Studies Institute 
Report Police and People in London said, that 
“the level of racial prejudice in the Force is 
cause for serious concern” and that “the prop- 
ortion of young West Indian males who haye 
tome into conflict with the police is perhaps 
dangerpusly high, and the proportion of their, 
contacts with the police that are negative Is 
very high indeed (over 70%, compared with 
14% for the general population)". Already in 
1981 the Home Office bad undertaken a survey 
of racial attacks. The result was to show that 
racial victimization of Asians was fifty times 
the rate for white people, and the rate for West 
Indians or Africans thirty-six times that fot. 
white people. In these circumstances if is hard- 
ly surprising that the Home Office Siirvby and 
the PSI Report both show a frightening lack of: 

1 confidence airiodg these groups in the will Or 
1 Capacity ‘ of the police to protect them . - *'s . 

’ Though I haye never heard them mpntipii 
racialist attacks, it is none the less the assump- 
tion of the law-and-ofder lobby that the prime 
fubetion 1 of the . police is the prevention Of 
crime. With the increase in crime and the drop 
ih the “dear-up" rate from 50 per cert* pre-war 
to 37 per cent iti 1983^ there was a caU foran 

1 increase jnpofiee powers^vhich Was 

1 ' Royal Commission ori Criminal Procedure, A 
number of these measures were subtefl^ntly 
embbdidditi the Pdtice and Crimifnll Evidence 
Act (1984). TbcbalflticChcld WWActW- 
tWeen tfie powers of the pubiioaqd the rights of 
theindlvidual is‘ blatter of acuteond^ ^compl&x 
contfoverey but £ome of the arguments put to 
to: support increased 

.(jfMhtiftUttoitiialotifl ^ixteranitJ^niiKe 

KAflmui’i -Mk&JWl ; awNSM* .<** 

.A 


will increase the dear-up rate is hardly borne 1 
out by the statistics: nor is the theory that the I 
courts are exploited by subtle professional cri- 
minals. The vast majority of criminal cases that 
are cleare d up depend on evidence provided to 
the police by the general public, often the vie- 1 
tims, not hy a Sherlock Holmes masquerading 
as Lestrade. Nor does it appear that the cou rts 
are biased against the police. Eighty per cent of 
Crown Court and 90 per cent of Magistrates' 
Court trials result in conviction and "the 
weight of the evidence does not suggest any 
greater likelihood of professional criminals 
than ‘small fry’” being acquitted. Even the 
Royal Commission’s research concluded that 
“there are no obvious powers which the police 
might be given (hat would greatly enhance 
their effectiveness in the detection of crime”. 
Why, in these circumstances, was the max- 
imum detention period extended to ninety-six 
hours, whereas in Scotland under the Scottish 
Criminal Justice Act (1981), it is six hours? 
This is made all the more dangerous by the 
omission from the Act Of Lord Scarman’s 
amendment, which would have nllowed evi- 
dence improperly obtained to be excluded. 
That is not to say that legislation rationalizing 
police powers was not necessary, and the then 
Horae Secretary, Leon Brittan, was surely cor- 
rect to say when introducing the Bill that the 
present state of the law was unclear and con- 
tained a number of anomalies. It is a real weak- 
ness of the "libertarian” critique of the new Act 
that it does not face up squarely to this, nor to 
the fact that the police must have powers strict- 
ly defined if they are lo perform in a frag- 
mented society such as ours a function which is 
both essential and infinitely difficult. An exam- 
ple of this weakness appeared in a recent Guar- 
dian article by Geoffrey Robertson, arguing 
against the Government’s proposal to extend 
the powers to ban marches. Would he protest 
as strongly against the wisdom of banning mar- 
ches by the National Front through, say Brix- 
ton, or does that not count as political protest? 
It is amazing, as Reiner commeqts, that “the 
insights of the ‘new’ radical criminology drop 
by the wayside when it comes to consider 
police wrongdoing”. 

The view of the law-and-order lobby that the 
prime task of the police is the fight against 
prime is opposed by those who see that in the 
beginning their task was, and remains, the 
maintehance of social order. Hence the iro- 


believed that by using sufficient force, it would 
have been possible to have cleared the gates. 

He refrained on the grounds of the social con- 
sequences of such action. That decision, right 
or wrong, shows that in an appropriate political 
climate the Home Secretary can be responsive 
to a local community. It raises none the less the 
last major question, that of accountability. 

The present position is a muddle where it is 
difficult if not impossible to assign responsibil- 
ity. It is best described in the National Council 
for Civil Liberties' publication Called to 
Account, which argues the case for making the 
police responsible to local authorities. Und6r 
the 1964 Police Act, each force is placed under 
the control of the local Police Authority; the 
Home Secretary's influence on policing policy 
is far greater than that of the local authorities, 
owing to his financial and veto powers. Tripar- 
tite Control is as confusing as the Holy Trinity, 
and if the recent Police and Criminal Evidence 
Bill felt bound, as it did, to rationalize the 
confusions and anomalies of the 1964 Act, one 
of its first objectives should have been to turn 
its attention to this matter - Sarah Spencer, the 
author of Called 10 Account , produces com- 
pelling arguments in favour of changing the 
present situation in which the bulk of the ex- 
isting local authorities fail to exercise the pow- 
ers they possess, the Home Office normally 
supports the Chief Constable, and the judici- 
ary to whom the police appeal (“we are 
accountable to the law”) refuse to instruct 
either the police or the prosecution on the 
“way in which evidence to be used at a trial is 
obtained by them” (Diplock, 1979). So to 
whom, the NCCL not unreasonably asks, are 
the police accountable? No one knows. And 
were the Chief Constables more sensitive to 
the vulnerability of their position instead of 
lobbying for the status quo, they would argue 
for a clarification. As they weU know, good 
management demands a clear chain of com- 
mand and a dear definition of responsibilities. 
The strength of the NCCL case lies in its analy- 
sis, the weakness in its solution. Local author- 
ity responsibility is the obvious answer,, but 
would wc really want Liverpool police under 
the command of Derek Hatton? Would the 
policy of the police towards racial minorities 
have been more enlightened had U, over the 
past twenty years, been under the authority of 
, Hackney , Council? The NCCL fail to take 
acepunf; <?f thA central problem; the. tyranny of . 


portance of Roger Geary’s book on policing '• : the majority. . , ; , 
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between Reginald MatidJ frig’s respopse In 1972 The cornforfable face of the law, authoritative 
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i In (he closing months of 1984, the resilience of 

! the Indian political system impressed the scep- 

' ■ : tics and confounded the critics. Against a back- 

j cloth of regional disorders - continuing dissi- 

dence in Assam, horror-blindings by police in 
] Bihar, confrontation with militant Sikh separ- 

j atists in the Punjab - on October 31 Mrs 

. ; Gandhi was assassinated by members of her 

Sikh bodyguard. It was a crime that not only 
threatened the stability of the state, but once 
> again conjured up the nightmare of the multi- 

ple fragmentation of the subcontinent which 
had haunted Jawaharlal Nehru at the time of 
■ transfer. Yet despite initial irresolution in deal- 

I ing with anti-Sikh rioting in Delhi and else- 

. | where, the authority of government was soon 

, i reasserted, and, contrary to widespread fore- 

i boding, stability restored. In the Indian con- 

textof the time this was a considerable achieve- 
ment. How was it effected? 

j Hie answer lay in the continuity - or failing 

j that, in the appearance of continuity - of gov- 

, i eminent. News of the assassination was de- 

, layed for four hours. But within forty minutes 

pi ji of the public announcement, so Tariq All re- 

j cords in his The Nehrus and tke Gandhis, Rajiv 

. . Gandhi was sworn in as Prime Minister. Thai it 

was Mrs Gandhi who contrived the familial 
. i succession was not in doubt. She had made her 

' dispositions against an eventuality such as her 

■ - Own assassination and they were given effect. 

•"Taafiu > 

v fort sources - his book has neither footnotes 

‘ ! j* nor Index - Mr Ali describes the workings of 

; the Indian political system at the highest level, 

w *dch ensured that this was so. From his 
account three factors emerge, 1 in ascending 

order ofimportance. The first was the lack of a 

I t . ctedjblealtemative to a Congress I admijiistra- 

■ (ion, given that few could contemplate with 

illl t • ' • ’ equanimity ! he prospect of another Jahatagov- 

r £ J*:- 1, erhraeht; thesecond, Mr? Gandhi's dominance ; 

W f |] _ of a party bereft (in the authpr’s words) of any : 

k j adherent ideology, and of a government - m 

M ■" yddch sKe had established U monopoly bf : 

. powerand patronage; and thethird.thatwhile 
If'; -" she had advanced her two. sons successively as ! 

I j ; ^ cr fodr , it was her controversial y hunger son, 

■ Sapjay, killed in a llying aeddentitt 1980 - who 

hadbeeii her first choice. As a result, Rajiv Had 
notbeen groomedforsuccesslonfarlongand it 
k ■ Wa * fo the nature of an uncpvenanted mercy 

EH? : ; diat he had. the resolution and capacity tp fide 

Mh' Y'; 9^ a P^'cal storin. 

Eh ' .,/■ !i ..." :* .oil three faetprr io-piie .wa^jbir 
*■: /'■).. •. ij ;; Onofoefc influenced the toquenc&of events they 

t , : "! -.vapnotj either singly ;oi i - collectively suffice 1 to 

|l ; -i. ? , expfoin what happened., Por that a further; 

II > Iooger : term factor has to be' taken into 

f ; ■ - : ; account It. h the reputation of a family, the 

^ ■ j Nehrus of Allahabad, three generatlonS of 

'¥i whoin had played out their roles in anall-India ' 

I' -r - seltteg, all atsbme tfme or another as pfesl- ! 

1} .V ^dantsdftheCcn^i^ijs, two alSoasPrimeMihis- ;; 

Jt terp oftheRepubfic. The Nohrus,aIready,the 

i||t ■, pWataftdlng politick! family in India; acquired 

i|! ; with Rajiv’s accession to office a dynastic .} 

S : i fo General Election campaign '• 

Jj that ensued In December 19B4, the massive ' 

I : . ; • popular endorsement accorded to theSucecs- 

jj . . • sjbn found expression, in the near-dynastic . 

i ! ‘ . . * phraseplogy of press and people describing Ra- 
ff ; ■ Jlv ns "the Inevitable suoqeMor", “the one : 

pj v • .possible choice“,. '-the hdr?‘. i': 

I; :• Tariq AM’s book, which has twenly-tWo : 

If ; page* of family photographs, sets out to ex- 

Ij i ; Pfofo t * ,e Interplay of personalities and politics . 

If !.'v. t , that calrainatedin the emergence of this dynos- . 

pjff •'* t|c phenomenon. The treatment is politico*- • 


biographical, with the focus on the many con- 
tributions by individual members of the family 
to the politics and thinking of their time. The 
outcome is a lively but selective survey of Ind- 
ian politics as seen by successive generations of 
political leaders, reflecting the ideological or 
conceptual framework by which their attitudes 
were conditioned. Ali's cast consists not only 
of Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira, San- 
jay and Rajiv Gandhi. He includes in it Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, not belonging to the family of the 
Nehrus of Allahabad, for the marginally suffi- 
cient reason that he cannot well be left out. 
And he also includes Feroze Gandhi, Indira's 
husband, best known outside India for not 
being a relation of the Mahatma's, but in India 
remembered as a radical member of the Lok 
Sabha whose unconventional ways were little 
suited to life in Teen Murti House, the Prime 
Minister's residence, where his wife acted as 
hostess for her father. Of Feroze, Indira is said 
to have remarked, “I do not like him, but I love 
him". 

The book is divided into three parts, the first 
concentrating on Jawaharlal Nehru as Found- 
ing Father, the second on Indira Gandhi, and 
the third on the brothers Gandhi, San jay and 
Rajiv . While very much at home in contempor- 
ary political analysis, the author appears at 
once less interested and indifferently grounded 
in historical matters. Thus, while he rightly 
emphasizes that Curzon's partition of Bengal 
aroused Indian nationalism as never before, he ■ 
goes on to write of Curzon’s having been dis- 
missed because of the partition by the new 
Liberal government. But in fact Curzon had 
resigned because of a dispute with Kitchener, 
four months before the Liberals took office. It 
was in the turmoil which followed the partition 
that the seed of political contention in the 
Nehru family was sown. Motilal stood fast by 
Gokhale and the Congress Moderates, while 
Jawaharlal, a schoolboy of seventeen at 
Harrow, made his father feel slightly sick by 
writing a letter urging whole-hearted backing 
for Tilak and the Extremists. Understandably, 
Ali has little of substance to add to B. R. 
Nanda's finely perceptive account In 77ie 
. Nehrus: Motilal anif Jawaharlal (reviewed ip 
; the TLS, November 1 23, 1962, and now avail- . 

■ able in paptttbackj pf the course oi! the . debate . : 
: between father and tori, Which culminated Ih 

Motilal , out of love for his son , taking the great 
decision of his life in transferring his allegiance 
to pandhi. Perhaps he underplays the impact 

• of Mbtilal's Sacrificial gestures such as the dis- 
posal of his second cuisine, the burning of his ' 
Western clothes and furnishings, and his wear- 
ing of homespun khadl, in the making of the 
fondly image . But, then , despite his devotion to ' 

■ the. cause arid bven his imprisonment fop civil 
:• disobedienije, Mofilal was hot and never could 

have been a revolutionary at hedrt. He had a 
cause: it was dominion status “as full as any 
; bpnunlon eajoys’Mn 1929, as outgoing tarf- 
dent of Congress, Motilal handed over office to 
^ his son and successofj who entertained the 

■ niore ambitious aim of complete independ- 
ence, remarking, i“Wh^ the father is unable to 
accomplish the sob afchjeves”. Here the note of 
familial succession is On record ! for the firet 

• time. In retrospect, however, it niay seem 

■ more significant than it Wes. As AU does well to 
. rerainfjjTuS, pandhi had furthered jawahaflal's 

election, oqt withanydynastic consideration in 
S& foteP « Blffoa, but poten- ! 

tiaj deviarionist revolutionary wholly commit- ■ i 
. tedto.the Congress.-' '-; >•;, ; r : ; ' 

• At fills 'juncture 1 Tariq All's perspective ' 
widens and his interestibecomcs moire deeply : 
engaged. ITie reason is ibat Mahatma Gandhi 
.a°W reovelf to the centre of the stage. The 

■* Sdfoor dfmacts some pf the differences that 
1 ^A^n Oandhl.and Jawaharlal Nehru 

&^ O u^ e l a 5 0n ^/ OVo}urton ®hould.be. 
d reejod. He is crirtcal df Gandhi; noting infer ; 

? fo tht.Britisb “tinmdnse- 
. ly! befcause he.wqs not interested, in arty real 
socio-economic alternative to the Raj . Indeed 
he was hostile to socialism id any form and for ’ 
■ If*} ' tigbt fiom .the beginning, d nesotiafed 
settiem^nt (or British withdiriwalwa^the only 1 
ppMtbfe e^t route". This is a debatabfo asseri 
hon,;eSpedal!y in the light of the I942 Quit 

■ f °? a Gandhi's’ atti- 

tudes with Nehni s socialist revolutionary in- . 
stuicts, his tcadiness to take Wicompromis- 

mg stand, and his fear that by collaboration on i 


have built up” and that “We are sinking to the 
level of ordinary politicians". Against such a 
levelling down, Jawaharlal fought all his life. 

On Rajiv’s accession to prime ministerial 
office, the question was raised whether any 
form of family succession had been foreseen in 
1947. The answer is in the negative. Had Jawa- 
harlal for any reason withdrawn, his successor 
would assuredly have been his principal col- 
league and rival, the formidable Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Nehru himself was hostile to thoughts of 
“hereditary governance”. He was emphatic in 
his rejection of suggestions that his daughter, 
Indira, should be appointed to ministerial 

. 7.“ • • 


sight ind I all with Iheftavonrofte^. : 7C N 0V e 
live mind I - wmten in jail hr hbT? 

insIructioS.OfhiseloquenceonemS , an ADAM 

that this matched in u»ti . i. . < a 



Jawaharlal and Indira Nehru; the photograph Is 
reproduced from Tariq All'sThc Nehrus and the 
Gandhis reviewed on this page. 

office while he was Prime Minister, and in 
respect of all public amenity or service he acted 
on the view that Caesar's daughter should be 
above suspicion. He was scrupulous almost to a 
fault in his respect for parliament and careful to 
observe the niceties of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, The author records his impressions, 
which conform very nearly with my own, of the 
differences between Nehru’s and Mrs Gandhi’s 
handling of the Lok Sabha, w'ith the former 
relaxed at question time, welcoming the 
opportunity to inform and generally concilia- 
tory, while the.latter In her early days of office 
was apt to be tense- which was understandable 
since she was then a member of the Rajya 
Sabha - and in later years, when she had come 
to enjoy power and to dominate the Lok 
Sabha, less forthcoming and more authorita- 
rian than her, father. Yet while Jawaharlal was 
averse to the carving out of a dynastic role for 
his family, he delighted in his daughter's ad- 
vance in 1959 to the Presidency of the Congress 
as something achieved on merit. But there was 
an element of illusion here. Nehrufo style of 
leadership, far from being inconsistent with 
dynast icism, in some aspects promoted it. 
Speaking of himself and his colleagues, he said, 
l am more than. Prime Minister. We are the 
heirs of the Indian revolution and the mantle of 
its greatness hangs about our shoulders.” His 
leadership was; apparently, effortless. He was 
aman of extraordinary gifts: what a tour tie 
gree, for example, is his epistolary Glimpses of 
World History, with its abundance of com- 
ments on historical events, some of telling in- 


that this matched so well the n»2 
events which occasioned it that it beam? 
of them. Who can think of the mSl ■ 
on August 14/15, 1947, except h ter^ 
keeping" of “a tryst with de^If 
Gandhi s nssnssination without rei 
"The light has gone out of our lives aad 
ness reigns everywhere"? ■ 

Tariq Ali, who conveys his own ft*!™- 
Nehru was misguided in not assuraij 
ership of a left-wing socialist breakawn 
gress Party and that the Indian people®* * 
would have fared better hadindia travel 
China rood, none the less Concedes that 
judged rightly in thinking that parlias 
ianism was a preordained consequent 
constitutional progression through whiefai 
pendence was gained. Within the p 
tary system and committed to its 
Nehru remained the leader not so iwi 
party as of a movement. This hadabea 
the dynastic sequel. So had. Nehru's 
against communalism, which he equated 
quasi-fascism. In his commitment ton 
ism and a secular state he never wavered, 
was for him a guiding principle, thovtf 
who is not averse to 4 pater to boiirgeouit- 
that he might have done more to undp 
religion, the continued strength of whit 
describes as the most te lling in diet men efi 
centuiy. Of Nehru’s and Mrs Gandhft| 
cupation with foreign policy on tbeotim. 
he is somewhat more disparaging, Wilke 
cess to inside information it is hard top 
but while, for example, one suspect* tfej 
criticism of Nehru’s China policy (or la# 
will stand, Mrs Gandhi’s cautious dipk 
moves in the aftermath of the Afgbn 
may come to be regarded as well-judged- 
chairmanship of the Non-Aligned Mott 
in March 1983 and her role as hostea lif r 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
ing in Delhi in November that year mayw 
accorded more positive merit than AS*' 
gests. There seems little doubt, hoffew 
overall the standing of both.fotljM andi 
ter as figures on the world stage signified 
•. enhanced their reputation arid 
standing of the Nehru^Gandhi family al L '' 
Dynasties are filitist affairs arid disci-., 
them is accordingly apt to take jsiacs ® 
dlldst context - in this case, that rape 
ties and party leadership. On Tariq Ali 1 : 
sis, the birth of dynasticism.in India iitt 
dated from Rqjiv Gandhi’s accession to L 
Ministerial office, and to be attribute 
tiveiy to the long-established alMndia*tt 
of the Nehru-Gandhi family and negatntfi 
the decline of ideological conviction » 
part of the dominant Congress Party- W 
. real reason may be different. The 
continuity and stability Is said 
.popular appeal 1 of the Nehro-Gandhl 
But there is another factor. DynssUc w*! 
sion is intelligible, and becaiisp il : ii 
understood, as Walter Bagchqi ofot 
monarchy,, its appeal Is strong. ' I 
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In his Employment and Wage Policies in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Hungary since 1950 
Jan Adam raises the question of the relevance 
of Marx’s view, that in the early stages of 
socialism pay should not be equal, but should 
be “In accordance with work’’. In practice, that 
is too vague to serve as a guideline as to dif- 
ferentials between the skilled and the un- 
skilled, between workers by hand and those by 
brain. In fact, what we have in Eastern Euro- 
pean countries is a mixture of government pol- 
icy and labour-market pressures. For ideologi- 
cal reasons, it is customary to deny the very 
existence of the labour market, but the work- 
ers are free to change their jobs, and the press- 
ures of the market are certainly one factor to. 
explain the changes in differentials. For in- 
stance the mass-production of engineers in the 
post-war years, together with the relative 
scarcity of manual labourers, had surely contri- 
buted to the change in their relative rates of 
pay. 

The author has long specialized in labour 


and wages in Eastern Europe, and his book has 
the considerable merit of looking at three 
countries on a comparative basis. He lays stress 
on the military aspect of the economic strategy 
adopted during the early 1950s. Priority for 
heavy industry went with the allocation of 
scarce capital to ambitious new investment 
projects, with -labour used lavishly (with little 
regard to costs) In older plants, in non-priority 
industries, and in auxiliary processes of all 
kinds. One positive effect, however, was the 
elimination of unemployment. The aim of 
maximizing the growth of physical output, 
greatly stressed in the early years of centralized 
planning, has by now been modified and 
greater emphasis is placed on profitability. 
Market-type reforms have been adopted in 
Hungary and more recently also in Poland, but 
loss-making enterprises continue to be subsid- 
ized, and the trend is still one of insisting upon 
the frill utilization of existing productive capac- 
ity even when this is plainly not profitable. 
Thus full employment is maintained - essen- 
tial, as Adam points out, in the regime’s search 
for legitimacy. 

Indeed, Adam calls one of his chapters 
“Causes of Over-Employment and Lnbour 
Shortage”. Among these are labour hoarding 
(and so its under-utilization) by managers 
anxious to keep a reserve in the event of plan 
changes and to cope with peak demand; the 
continued use of obsolete production tech- 
niques and out-of-date equipment; poor orga- 
nization and so on. So even with extremely 
high female participation rates there are usual- 
ly more vacancies than workers. The under- 
utilization of the existing labour force is partly 
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historically ' more interesfingi. K^^ 

• Hindu Ktish? Why, ignore the; 

Tpdas? ,,.; 

• As the book (regr^ttobly iri?^^|o 
pnwards from the !fiu|nfo‘f ,? ^.^ 8 ; SS 
standard evolutionary catogpfi«» 

(owg retnorsele^sly qn;cu|St.orii;^ 
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, 1 jematic? HaveiuccessiVe 
: graphara . done niore 'thari.a^Wl^ 
sipc^j, H- Hutto? {floruit 
■ CfPd)w(1890s)? Whit.haye 
. tributed, What cquld they 
■ ' historiography pf tiie.tol^.ntirt?Pv i W f 3 
; ; or must both Ask *ujd : 8tiB^ef4«fr: ftjSSgisi 
: . 11 ftle assistance! from a, 

■ dated bibliography aqd 
Jndian sectioqqfthe 

,,! tik, needed a vorhme 9h trib^,;art9j^,^ 
,'i chose an aiithof, pf uirrivqlleti 
: ' o^ppr^nli^jjh^ fo^^.‘xjwseOf%^L 'li 


MGEL SWAIN 

CotteHlve Farms Which Work? ' 

235pp, Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0S21268532 

In Collective Farms Which Work? Nigel Swain 
claims that although Hungarian collective 
-forms have foiled to introduce “economic 
democracy" info agriculture they must be' re- 
garded as an economic and social success story. 
While there is undoubtedly some truth in this 
.diagnosis it ought to be taken with a pinch of 
sail. Certainly, compared with the Soviet 
f Urti 00 or China thq results of Hungarian agri- 
culture are very good. But this does not mean 
' much because the output of the two Commun- 

■ bt giants la very low indeed. Swain cites as 
evidence of economic success the fact that the 
Hungarian population is well fed and that no 

* unports of food are required. However, irt a 
country with as much good land as Hungary 
mis Is hardly a reason for praise. Even the 
author admits that- in wider terms, which 
, nreans in comparison with what could easily be 
! Swueved without Marxlst-Leninist constraints, 
Hungarian agriculture is not efficient (i Inter 
««, mijire than 25 per cent of the work-force 
work cm the land). - . .• 

, : As evidence of social success Swain cites the 
foct that peasants In Hungary are no^ paupers | 
: JJj* hve Almost Os well as industrial workers. ! 
1 -rtlthfo' should be regarded as a ’triumph 
j Sense dniy in the light of the long-stand 1 - 
" ^^rthnunist belief that the “industrial pro- 
i ' should bo-looked after whereas foe 
! "PWRntB” should be kept in their 1 place 
? Wlagthatth^y are “buddingcapitalfots”). As. 
ft.ii! l P ro8 P Bri ty.of the peasants, If bne could 
- ^yy»fot6 a conslderableextent (hb result 
| w * n e fforfo on small-scale plots. The 

“Ifohigent Hungarian leadefshfp has 
^avoided putting ObstaclM’ in their way. 

■ rt.« eflbugh to make It clear 1 

; ^I^fo are here to stay and will not 

i uJl suddenly for ideological foasops. 

j f*.f foft 9f trust between rulertl and ruleq: 
■j: JSJ? - fo r . .Improved performance) : IfoS . 


^^attUredoxistence of plots ofiand -small 
be« cultivated by families lft 
± fash ion nlakes peasants niore willing 


Communist governments. (While two previous 
attempts at collectivization had misfired, this 
third was reasonably effective because it 
allowed peasants to combine work on their 
own family plot with work on the estate.) In 
fact, collective forms mainly produce wheat 
and other cereals most adapted to large-scale 
production. It should not be forgotten either 
that large estates were perhaps more accept- 
able in Hungary than in, say, Czechoslovakia 
or Yugoslavia, because private large estates 
had existed there until 1945. ; 

Swain points out correctly that an orderly 
development of.soeialized estates was assisted 
by the introduction of regular, payments to 
peasants (designated as “socialist wages") in- 
stead of their being remunerated according tp 
the success (or, rather, lack of success) df the 
farm. This change brought farm labour rela- 
tions quite near those of industry. The trend tp 
ever larger estates was partly countered by 
experiments in sub-contracting, link systems 
and so on. In general, it helps collecKve farms 
that they operate in a more relaxed market 
environment , though the operation of foe mar- 
ket is circumscribed because of interference 
from the Party and because of foe centmlizar 
tion- of investment decisions. As the author 
explains, problems are compounded by the 
tact that although collective farm president* 
are now required to have technical qualifica- 
tions, they are also asked to have the right 
“political qualifications". In consequence it is 
people who belong to tb? forty who dominate 
foeestates and forms are hot run dcmocraticaJ: 
ly as the formal constitution prescribes. Still, 
the experience of Yugoslav self-management 
has amply demonstrated foat. economic dempf 
cracy can .quite often become o chiiheia since, 
workers have' neither the inforthation uot fo® 
technical knowledge . td ' nin Onterpriies, b». 
they manufacturing or agricultural.:- ; . : 
Nigel Swain to glad : that underdeveloped 
• countries wantihgto progre^under thebauner 

' of sociaiism ho longer heed to followthe Soviet 

mode); but can adojrt .^Uecdvaatlpn; fo itj 
’ Modified . Hungarian version whloh works at 

.-sssaassttw® 

toveriimehtS* foere should be ;:pi 0 rt:. worried 
l aboiit ^he ; "baru^r df abbut 

produ^ng - efflei^fttiy aspossible. 1 i..: jr , 


due to a reluctance to work hard ("they pre- 
tend to pay us a living wage, and we pretend to 
work", to use a common saying). It has proved 
remarkably difficult, even at times when hard- 
liners were in power, to combat un punctuality, 
slackness and absenteeism. Adam has a strik- 
ing phrase: “In the real socialist system the 
positioa of managers depends on the goodwill 
of workers to a much greater extent than in 
private enterprises." 

Since 1956 a steady rise in real incomes to 
maintain social and political stability has been 
a priority in all three countries. Adam shows 
how policies designed to enhance incentives 
through greater wage differentiations collided 
with strong social and ideological pressures 
towards levelling. In the three countries there 
has been a marked tendency for manual work- 
ers to gain relative to wliite-collar employees 
and intellectuals. Adam cites statistics to the 
effect that in Poland in foeperiod 3937-60, real 
incomes of manual workers rose by 75 per cent 
while those of non-manual workers declined by 
26 percent. Thus graduate engineers not infre- 
quently cam less than skilled workers. 

Adam presents a clear account of wage reg- 
ulation in the three countries (and of its col- 
lapse In Poland in 1980). In his conclusion, he 
rightly notes that the commitment to full em- 
ployment and the pressures to restrict income 
differentials constitute obstacles to the imple- 
mentation of economic reforms of the market 
type. Altogether, this book provides a useful 
corrective to the view that, in a one-party state 
with no free trade unions, control over labour 
and wages Is a simple matter. It most certainly 
is not. 

In The Hungarian Economy in the Twentieth 
Centary t Ivan T. Berend and Gyorgy Ranki 
relate the stages by which the Communist 
regime under Matyas Rakosi eliminated pri- 
vate enterprise and imposed centralized plan- 
ning of the Soviet type. A huge investment 
programme, with priority fbr heavy industry, 
produced a high rate of growth; but the recov- 
ery in living standards was halted and then 
reversed and forcible collectivization affected 


agriculture adversely. By 1950-51 already 
over-ambitious plans were being amended 
ever upwards. It is interesting to note that the 
architect of economic policy at this time, Emfl 
Gerti, was later to explain that *‘we had in- 
formation that we had to count on a forthcom- 
ing waT in three or four years". Some vivid 
pages are devoted to the waste and inefficiency 
associated with centralized planning, and to 
the futile attempts to correct the worst of the 
distortions in the immediate aftermath of 
Stalin's death. Rakosi’s attempt to reimpose 
centralized planning led to the uprising of 
1956. After its suppression by Soviet tanks, 
Kadar began the task of rebuilding on a new 
basis. Although Rakosi and his closest associ- 
ates had fallen from power, hard-line oppo- 
nents of any form of liberalization were still 
around, and an economic reform plan pre- 
pared as early as 1957 was rejected as "re- 
visionist”. 

The Kadar rdgime reintroduced collective 
fanning (which had largely disintegrated by 
1956), but on a new basis: without compulsory 
delivery quotas, and uslng“even the most well- 
to-do elements (kulaks)" to run the collectives. 
So the market became dominant in agriculture. 
It took some years of frustration and experi- 
ment before the New Economic Medhanlsm 
finally took shape, and it was introduced in 
January 1968. While it did indeed “radically 
modify" the command system and secured im- 
portant gains, a “political counter-attack" led 
to a partial retreat in 1972-3. The advance was 
resumed, only lo encounter externally gener- 
ated shocks: after 1973, terms of trade moved 
very strongly against Hungary, and the efforts 
to shield the economy from the consequences 
of world-wide inflation led to a big rise in in- 
debtedness and a series of interventions (espe- 
cially in prices) inconsistent with the logic of 
the New Economic Mechanism. Berend and 
Rapid have a dramatic story to tell, and they do 
so with clarity and insight. There are also many 
valuable statistical tables, though one would 
wish for some downward correction of the offi- 
cial volume index. 
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R. J. Overy 

WILLIAMSON MURRAY 
Luftwaffe 

324pp. Allen and Unwin. £14.95. 

0049230808 

Until almost the end of the Second World War, 
the Luftwaffe enjoyed a special place in Hit- 
ler's affections. It was, he believed, his "most 
effective strategic weapon”. Only late in the 
war did disillusionment set in, when he realized 
that despite the great investment Germany had 
made in air power, the rewards had been 
meagre, and he himself “had been lied to per- 
manently about production figures and about 
aircraft performance". How this arose, and 
with what consequences for the Third Reich, is 
the subject of Williamson Murray's direct and 
readable account of Germany's air war. 

The central argument of Luftwaffe is that the 
German air force was the victim throughout 
the war of a long-term attrition of its forces, 
which prevented it from taking the initiative 
seriously in the struggle for air supremacy from 
at least 1940 onwards. The reason for this - 
illustrated to saturation point in the text by 
over seventy charts and tables - lay in the 
strategic bankruptcy and over-confidence of 
the Nazi leadership, and hence on generally 
poor preparations for major war and a cata- 
strophic performance with aircraft production. 
When it came to actual air fighting Murray 
argues, surely correctly, that the Germans, as 
with their battle performance in general, had a 
considerable edge over their opponents, doing 
better in the Battle of Britain, on the Eastern 
front and in combating bombers than their 
inferior numbers should have allowed. The 
emphasis throughout the Luftwaffe was on 
quality over quantity, better trained pilots, 
more technically advanced aircraft and 
weaponry, even rockets. But without a suffi- 
cient number of aircraft, superior tactics could 
not be brought to bear; like Custer's cavalry, 
they were faced by too many Indians. 

If this is not exactly a_ new argument, it is 
worth making clearly and fully, as here; Mur- 
ray succeeds In showing once and for all that 
die Luftwaffe was not the weapon petitiany)s 
enimies thought it Was, and the implication, .!• 

balance the resources devoted to the air force 
could have been more profitably used some 
other way. The alarmist and extravagant ex- 
pectations of the effectiveness of air power in 
the 1930s were not fulfilled. Indeed Murray 
argues that in 1939 Germany was ill-prepared 
• for general wa r, and. even for BHtzk rieg, which 
, ! he rejects as a coherent strategy at the begin- 
° ■ ningOf the war. Germany lacked the force 
structure aiid numbers to make air power 
effective, and lacked crucially the large fleet of . 
, heavy bombers needed tp inflict tbe &ort of 
■*'•! damage later done by the RAF and the US 
.. Air Force in Europe and Japan, 

By contrast it ls cleir frejm this account thaj 
. Allied bombing,. whatever its technical: draw-: 
hacks and strategic oonfusion. had, a very con-/ 
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siderable impact on German ability to continue 
to prosecute air warfare at all from mid-1944 
onwards. All of these are important argu- 
ments, based on an extensive though far from 
complete range of primary sources. But it has 
to be said that they are not as original as the 
author suggests. The discussion of bombing 
and its impact can be found in the official his- 
tory of the air war, which has stood the test of 
time remarkably well. German confusion and 
poor level of preparedness were brought out in 
David Irving’s work on Erhard Milch in the 
early 1970s. And on the question of German 
strategic bombing or Blitzkrieg strategy the 
earlier work of the present reviewer deserves 
at least a mention in the bibliography, for it 
comes to very much the same conclusions. 

Murray in the end raises more questions 
than he answers. The whole argument about 
attrition betrays a tendency to put effects be- 
fore causes. Nor is the author helped by the 
structure he has chosen. The book is too de- 
scriptive, a substantial amount of the text being 
taken up with details of campaigns and battles. 
Its main emphasis is on the years 1943-5, even 
though the explanation of the later failure, as 
Murray himself argues, lies in the years of 
build-up and early combat. The issues raised 
by the problem of attrition are treated too 
superficially to carry the weight of argument 
intended. There is no serious full-length treat- 
ment of aircraft production, though this was 
obviously crucial, with Germany producing 
only 25,000 aircraft compared with the Allies' 
total of 151,000 in 1943, and being out- 
produced by Britain alone throughout the first 
four years of war. A few pages cover economic, 
resource and production questions, but they 
are less than convincing. 

Murray starts off by arguing that Germany 
could not produce the quantities of aircraft 
Hitler called for in 1939--40 because of raw 


material shortages. The takeover of Europe’s 
economy, which might have made this produc- 
tion possible, was badly mismanaged, so that 
Germany was stuck with a resource base not 
very much larger than the one she started with 
in 1939. Yet aircraft production, using almost 
the same quantity of labour and raw materials, 
increased nearly threefold between 1940 and 
1943, which suggests that it was not a shortage 
of resources that held up production in 1939- 
42, but their poor utilization. What the aircraft 
industries experienced was a revolution in 
productivity, which was then undermined by 
bombing just as output was taking off. How 
this situation was able to develop, and how it 
was improved after 1941, deserves much more 
space than it gets here. 

Why was production so poorly organized? 
Murray rightly points to the technical incom- 
petence and dilettantism of German leaders, 
but suggests that foe real reason is to be found 
in the period after June 1940 when the armed 
forces as a whole were overcome by arrogance 
and short-sightedness in response to the easy 
victories they each won, and relaxed the effort 
to expand production. This seems too easy an 
answer. The problem really lay in the nature of 
the organization of both the air force and its 
production, and in the social attitudes, techni- 
cal competence and strategic vision of the 
officer corps and its civilian colleagues and 
industrial contractors. In particular, the in- 
tervention of the military at every level of the 
production process, led not to a professional 
war economy, but to inflexibility and planless- 
ness. These larger issues deserve more consid- 
eration than they get here. The reader is left 
wondering quite how the world's second or 
third largest industrial power, with a conti- 
nent’s resources at its disposal and some of the 
finest military and scientific personnel in the 
world, made such an awful mess of an armed 
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service which absorbed over 40 per — 

war effort. 1 i ^ l , | n ra( i v 

Murray misses other issues too. lieu ^ 

ca! side of the war is scantily cova^ pETER HUCHEL 
could have had a chapter to itself, w® j ^L„ m .ti. Werke 
use ts made ofthctmcUigena^,^ Sbytoel Vieregg 
the Alhes side, German intelffencti Band 1: Die Gedichte. 488pp. DM68. 

hardly a mention. The organization, dij : 3518045938 

morale and structure of the air force, at > Rand2 Vennischte Schriften. 457pp. DM78. 
nature of its officer corps, are tte 3518045946 
skimped. Nor, in the end, does Goofo, * > Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 

dominated the early years and growtkdi - * — — 

Luftwaffe, get the coverage he p«ty| 

serves. To see him as a shallow, ; , the summer ofl953 Bertolt Brech 
ignoramus, is to understate the import* j ^ j,is numerous acrimonious brushe 
he played in running the air force, ajj ggst German cultural establishment 
extent to which all the major strategic fa interceding for the beleaguered editi 
slons, and a great many oftheverymbaa . , m d Form, Peter Huchel, whom he i 
ended up on his desk. For better pnws, - . .j •IJ 4a Ik. MIMIMC n( I, 

was for ten years the commander-ltt)*} 
could be argued that the task he set bUi 
well beyond the competence of any «■ 
let alone him, and that this in itself says* 
about his ultimate failure. But the pfa 
structure of the Third Reich was such it 
one else could take these decisions wlthoa 
direct backing of either Goeringor.inra 
cases, Hitler himself. Indeed by 194m 
Hitler finally decided that all the majerw 
the war, economy and air force lift 
should come more fully under his own p*? 
tion, the air force suffered fromasertak 
ersbip vacuum which for the rest oftben 
never effectively filled, with the crop 
perhaps of the unflagging, intelligent Ui 

The failure of the Luftwaffe is, in Ihtsa 
the failure of the system as a whole. hill 
however, an indictment of air power ad! 
with different leaders, proper strategy 
ties, and efficient industrial backing, (kl 
waffe would have achieved much men.ll 
indeed the history of “might have betf. 
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Of these three books, the most Interesting and , 

' for the EngUsh-readirig world, most Important 
is that edited by Wilhelm Deist, whose ldctures 
oft The Wehrma^hi arid German Rearmament 
facilitated : a minor' revolution in British 
.teacUng of Gbrinan: history a few years ago! 
The german Military inihe Age of Total War 
contains, beside his Introduction, thirteen 
linked essays WhjcH together open much wider 
that VfindOw^ori fo foe war-distorted side of 
1 German ti£tory which be first .unlocked, ' . V 
. ^ Rve^ayjs in particular standout. Lothar 
> . Burchardj compares : foe management , of the 
civilian side of the economy during the two 
World warn, illustrates foe exfom of; the tare 
taken jn the second to avoid a, repetition of the 
i sufferings of foe first and emphasizes that this 
, was only possible by means of such .exploits- V 
doh of pccupied countries as In effect traos- 
? forred t0 foeir populations, the buffering* fo 
; ! which the Getman people Were otherwise fow 
eyifoblydestihefo Michael Geyer k s digest of hjs 
, larger work on the. military's Insistent planning , 
for recovery of great power status and military 
capability, during foe Wdmar yeaivdemons- 
tfotes how the rearmament dynamo then set 
going whirled only faster and faster in Hitler’s 
time, with the unforeseen offect of robbing the 
army leadership of “rational control” of Us own 
creation. Rolf-Dieter MOlIer Offora a truly ter- 
rifying study of pepnan preparadoris for che- 
, mical warfare from 1919 to 1945, shoWing how 
: close were the connections between military 
and Industrial interests, how oftbii unscrupu- 
lous and reckless' (heir propositions,' and how 


mistaken we may be to derive comfort in re- 
spect of nuclear weapons now frbm any appa- 
rent success of deterrence In respect of gas 
then. Bernard R. Kroener’s scrutiny of so- 
callcd Blitzkrieg strategy in Us (all-important) 
'economic context 1 argues that only "Barba- ' 
rossa” was a Blitzkrieg strictly defined - and 
reminds us 'that within four months of un- 
leashing it Hitler himself was saying that It was 
“a very stupid word”. Finally, Jtirgen Fflrater 
irrefutably demonstrates the army's willing 
complicity in total war bn the eastern front, 
where it was understood to require ruthless- 
ness and inhumanity supposedly beyond the 
honourable soldier’s moral and legal pales. 

- Such a collection of first-rate essays (and 
they all are, though one is too long and a few 
are tod short) on such Close-knit themes would 
be remarkable in any circumstances. What 
makes them even more so is that 1 they are by 
German historians almost all of whom work in 
or have close ties td abranch of the Bundes- 
republik’s Ministry of Defence situated in the 
ancien t university city of Freiburg im Breisgau , 
the Milit&rgeschiChtliches Forschungsamt, or 
Office of Military Historical Research, a fine 
and unusual institution which demands a pas- 
sing comment. From its foundation by Hans ■ 
Meier-Welcker in the late 1950s it has pursued ' 
an ideal of iitifotary history which not-dnly de- " 

, parted from foe nationalistic and militaristic 
• traditions in which Germany’s Copious military 

' historiography hadTong been embedded (to- 
' fo e countr/sulfonatcgreat disadvantage^ one 
can hardly doiibt) but also ihore and more set 

in.exafopfobf how the subject should be hand- 
lecj if it is foj contribute to understanding the ' . 
, wdrid we new five in. pt Deist sketches it thus: 

. Mcjdcmmilllary WStory hka as iU rt,. 

thc foloofthe armedfonxtfas , 

OiiJJtjuy. ibolh as institution and ias military factor 
: : and the; rest ^ of society - in its sodTSS’ *• 
cultural , and ecOflomld interest groups! 

of the 1 same gym, ' 

thd “Jd the politick = 

industrial order can be undertaken, wherevfo. ; 


industrial mass society has developed toil 
degree. To Varying extents, they in; W 
United States and In this counfry, food* 
pn these lines is done- much of It, ioddw 
by historians of German proven an«Ub^ 
Cafsteri and Michael Geyer and'Vofks* 
hahn, or those with a German spedibssl 
Gordon Craig and Pnul Kennedy.-: W* 
it has the same proud national suppwjr 
scholars of the MGFA receive from thaf 
eminent and academic colleagues. ■ jr 

The other two books, good arid a?# 
their way, are nothing like so reincti 
Hans Delbrtick was in some ways apfw* 
of the MGFA's style, His best-knowj* 
the multi-volume “History.ofthe Ah« 
the Context of Political History" WjJJ 
tion) was completed in the, early 1^ 
end of a scholarly life in which he wa*i<P 

ly at odds with the military-cuni-acW<»J 

cialdom which sought to ham«s P 
graphy to its own narrow national 
“wisdom at one entrance quite shut «“*j 
A rden Bucholz lias done w tborouiMj 
archives and librariea that all 
quirers into foe life .thought andiwWW| 
this noble scholar and patriot m 

The book byJUfgen Kocka.flrstap^ 

1973 as KlasskhgeseUschafl lei 
once attracted Tespectfol but critg^T 
for its careful rise of Social and 
dicators df clMs experience • ^ « 

World ,War. ; : As a modisl.ol 
nq less thaniasasawarnihg^b^t;^'^ 
be carefill hbw it,is' dPtWf,"it Ip ^ ^ 
and exerted i^iience; and it* WJK 


In the summer of 1953 Bertolt Brecht had one 
of his numerous acrimonious brushes with the 
Past German cultural establishment. He was 
interceding for the beleaguered editor of Sinn 
und Form, Peter Huchel, whom he persuaded 
not to yield -to the pressures of hard-liners 
trying to unseat him. Huchel in fact stayed on - 
or, rather, battled on - as editor until finally 
ousted, after thirteen years in the post, in 1962. 
Whereupon what had been perhaps Ger- 
many’s most distinguished post-war literary 
journal became the official organ of cultural 
orthodoxy. 

Brecht and Huchel, dominant figures in 
what in those years was a rich East German 
cultural landscape, were hardly a natural parr. 
Of the two Huchel has to this day remained the 
enigmatic figure. He was above all a poet and 
as such he was for long periods barely audible 
(his first volume appeared in 1948, his second 
lo 1963, when he was sixty), Huchel’s was a 
withdrawn art, not seeking - as Brecht most 
’ obviously did- a public function. There was an 
exception: in the 1930s he wrote a surprisingly 
•large number of radio plays, many in verse. It 
was, in Huchel’s words, “bread-and-butter 
writing”, and the four which this edition in- 
cludes look like uncomfortable forays into an 
alien, expansive idiom. Yet the radio plays, if 
they lack the density and the elliptical precision 
of Huchel's best poetry, are of a piece with it in 
one important sense - if they touch on current 
'events then It is in an oblique , disengaged way. 

;• For nine painful years after Huchel’s remov- 
i , al from the editorship of Sinn und Form he was 
under virtual house-arrest, deprived of outside 
f pontact8, his private papers seized (he found 
them later in a vegetable store r- “not the bum- 
, of the books, but the rotting of the books" , 
commented). When finally allowed to leave 
East Germany in 1971 he left much material 
|L behind. But what has been lost would surely 
l^aiot have altered the overall picture that these 
two volumes present. 

Jh. IWs edition pieces together the first collec- 
gpb, Der Knabenteich, which Huchel with- 
drew prior to publication in 1933. Moreover, it 
^includes sixty-seven recently discovered un- 
_ ^Published poems, mostly from those early 
||J*ais. Add to these those manuscripts which 
^managed to survive all the hazards (Huchel 
tended td throw away manuscripts) - 
l mey Include revisions and transformations of 
Ipxutiflg poems — and we have as complete a 
picture of one of Germany’s greatest poets as 
E Iwe are ever likely to have. 

_P’ ^ 1920 Huchel, 8tiil a schoolboy, was caught. 

H Precession of workers during the tur- 
^°*1 of, the Kapp-putsch and was wounded, 
’■"J® on he was, as he put it, “completely 1 
*5“ * to# foe early, poetry registers . precious 


re-creates an autumnal landscape haunted by 
death and replete with blackness, isolation and 
decline. It is peopled with lonely figures, the 
gypsy, the old peasant-woman, the poet him- 
self, within the scene and yet outside it, 
“speaking alone with snakes”. Some of the 
gestures arc borrowed: the probing, attentive 
portraits have the intense observation - and 
the sonorities - of Rilke; the recurrent bleak- 
ness, patterned in sombre hues, recalls Trakl. 

When, in 1948, Huchel's first volume of 
poems finally appeared the more plangent and 
insistent of the early poems had been rejected. 
Ttiis collection, simply entitled Poems, is over- 
shadowed by the aftermath of war: the death 
and the pallor which had earlier been part of a 
Trakl-like vision are now real. But there is 
continuity -it is that same childhood landscape 
which now beais the marks of destruction in its 
pitted lanes and burnt-out villages, and which 
can, at the close of the final poem, offer a 
measure of hope in the figure of a woman 
walking out of the woods: “Did she already see 
swallows and seed? I She hammered and struck 
the rust from the plough.” 

It was Huchel’s lifelong habit to leave poems 


undated, suggesting perhaps that indeed the 
continuities, the echoes, the cumulative effects 
mattered more than any attempt to chart a 
chronology or a poetic growth. Bui between 
his first volume and the second ( Chausseen 
Chausseen, 1963) strophic rhyming forms have 
given way to free verse in which metaphorical 
compressions are hammered out (“ErWtlrgtc 
Abendrdte / StQrzender Zeit!”) or quietly 
modulated in a poem such as “Unter der 
Kiefer”. The pain can still be powerfully close 
(the strangled sunsets conclude shockingly with 
corpses whose wounds are closed by a "black 
humming sheet of flics”) , but at other times it is 
filtered through metaphor: swans that fly up 
have “cutting daggers” For wings, but their 
flight begins as something vividly seen : “A 
sudden white / Whipping with feet and wings 
the water / Fans at the wind.” 

The nine years of enforced silence between 
1962 and 1971 yielded a further volume of 
poems, eloquently titled Numbered Days 
(1972). In one of the interviews that this edi- 
tion includes Huchel acknowledges that 
months without visitors lay behind these at 
times depopulated poems. There is criticism of 


the system, more direct than almost anything 
Huchel had ever written: of the shadow, for 
instance, who watches him, standing “wretch- 
edly like stale tobacco-smoke", of an entire 
atmosphere that no rain will wash clean. But 
even hero the personal fate - "in thc snowless 
-cold" - is entwined with the natural world. The 
isolated poet still glimpses the “knife-sharp 
shadows of Ashes” , sees - this on the day that 
he goes away - “jackdaws fleeing through a 
glistening net of midges". And it is characteris- 
tic of much of Huchel's finest poetry that there 
is as much pain as pleasure in such sights. 

Asked how the “meaning” of his poems 
xnight.be sought, Huchel replied “with cau- 
tion”, adding, in a memorable phrase, that to 
prise “meaning" from a poem is "like taking a 
scythe to the sunset”. Like most great poets 
Huchel is his own best commentator - not in 
interviews or letters (although this edition is all 
the more valuable for their inclusion) but in foe 
way that poem illuminates poem or In the way 
that a poem takes shape through several 
stages. That kind of reading is at long last 
possible and that scythe is more than ever 
redundant, 


Convolutions decoded 


Agnes Cardinal . 

ROBERT WALSER 

Aiis dem Blelstlftgeblet: Mikrogramme 
1924-25 

Edited by Werner Morlang and Bernhard 
Ecbte 

Two volumes, 648pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 
DM88. 

3518Q32348 

MARK HARMAN (Editor) 

Robert Walser Rediscovered: Stories, fairy- 
tale plays, and critical responses 
225pp. University Press of New England; 
distributed by Trevor Brown Associates. 

£19.95. 

0874513340 

“Directly he picks up his pen, total despair 
descends. All seems lost and a torrent of words 
bursts forth in WhJche&ch sentence has but one- . 
purpose - to make us forget thepreviouS one. " 
It is interesting that, in his -essay. (1929) on 
Robert Walser, Walter Benjamin should opt 
for a descriptive formula which centres on the 
writer's problematic relationship to bis text, a. 
relationship characterized by an urgent desire 
to confess and a simultaneous .self-conscious 
evasiveness, where .total despair and impish 
playfulness are always intertwined. 

At the time Benjamin was writing,. Walser 
Was approaching middle age pn<J had bqen be : 
set for some time by a writer’s crisis of existen- 
tial proportions. Some ten years earlier he had 
published three novels In quick succession and, 

. after that,. had sustained a stepdy output of 
poems .and prose pieces, Yet (ipart from an , 

: occasional flicker of fascinated interest from 
such eminent figures, as Christian Morgen- 
stem, Franz Biel and Robert Musil, his work 
failed to make any great impact in literary ^r- ; 
, cles. It is true that as early as 1913, in Pregye, 


1913, he had begun to experience a "most 
appalling and terrifying hatred of the pen, a 
veritable writer’s cramp", which forbade him 
all ordinary writing and forced him to revert to 
the pencil, in a kind of absent-minded, low-key 
doodling. Only this ekeape into the “pencil- 
region”, as he called it, permitted turn to go on 
writing at all. The deliberate downgrading of 
the act of writing into something provisional, 
apparently unimportant and completely pri- 
vate, offered him a new means of concentra- 
tion and expression, granting him release with- 
out self-exposure. 

Walser’s so-called micrograms, which were 
long thought to be in an illegible secret code, 
have turned out to be simply a scaled-down 
version of his ordinary handwriting. AU in all 
they amount to 526 sheets of paper, produced 
in the period 1924-33, each page crammed 
with florid pencil marks between one and two 
millimetres in size. Two longer texts, "Der 
. EUuber" and foe “Felix" dialogues, had 
already been 'deciphered by jocheu., Graven 
and Martin JUrgens for inclusion in Walser’s 
• 1963 Gesamtwerk. Since 1981 Werner Morlang 
and Bernhard Ecbte have been engaged in, the 
deciphering arid transqription:of the rest of the 
mitro grams; the present' publication repre- 
sents the first two of a four-volume set. These, 
"extremely well-presented' ahd carefully 
documented texts show that Wplser'smicra- 
. grams are characteristic of a period In' his life 
when his writing entered a new phase and he 
turned from the linear 1 thought-sequence? Qf . 

his earlier piecesto & n^ore assodatiVe, intro- . 
verted type ! of egression. The various : 
'prose - pieces,' poems 'and dialogues ih jfoe 
tnicrogranis . . reiterate • Walsor’s , faydiirfia 
thenles, from ironic self-ajial^ .to rausihgs 
about.!: the; role ; of writing and narrative, in 
general,' and fils dwn literary efforts in particu- 
lar. iWhereas the regg«4 hplplessneM Of Jiis 
poems sCenjstoraap^iultpapcrsonplseose 

p£,frustratlon,ms fred-flqwingi elegant prope 


**6°?! foe chasm between .rich and; poor, no foifoer ^ ; , 

^ ' * “Huchel Is remote, ton ..iron. n.riWt :<£»> .embroidering are ton? foade Ipf 1^': 


in^hat seems fo>e ^^^,;foe 

tion m to;bq ^l^oroed. ■■■- | n g is remote, top,, from current discus-’ , embroideripgaredQh^^ ,• liter's world ; Walter's iuo of writing inatcriaise'bis ironic 
- .' ; A final word abett# fog "ftfootional poetry”. Therpis just a and.utffafoloaable figure- , * . chdite of oaper (reverse : aides of: old royalty; 

Berg, renponslye m W Afunctional’’ ; time and thought foavh S 

b^ks.onepf wjiose he writes in 1932 in an introductory control^ jicatesbades ffierent^ndfr hSdfoeocca- 

of °utetMdfog fomal Der Knabenteich, “foo. precondition tainty, concept ® 0 ' n00 fWdseVs sional .collagiMike, (ginning Juxtaposition -of 

history in particular^ mi jfr undorstanding of these poems is not to 1 gins to udtterpiiiieitsefo Sy b^ mom acDarate texts constitute an amalgam of dispa- 

urgently need to knoyy whrt . . ■ For. these poems are -only in part; : than foei^ea I ■ - HgBnltc tta ' oendL calf jgephy, as 'well .as thought, word 

himself hardly goes for enough lc ga|iopicai, namalvi-whiin «Kpv mnnnoA to.create . . recoariaU Walter s own yotccwWfo, despite j , ? J . 


aln. ifod syntax’ leaves, aji impression wfoch goes 
se-.v • beyond foe Cbritent of lflngmgq. ifpeyitably , 
4f mitefO- 


For an English-speaking reader, Mark Har- 
man's compilation of primary and secondary 
material offers a valuable Introduction to 
Walser. His selection includes a fair range of 
typical prase pieces dating from 1902 to 1929. 
Despite its complexity, Walser’s prose trans- 
lates well into English and Hannan's rendering 
shows that much care has been taken to repro- 
duce whenever possible its syntactical and ono- 
matopoeic playfulness, as well as the puns and 
neologisms. Harman includes three rather 
laconic poems, two early ones from 1898-9 
and one recently deciphered from the micro- 
grams (or microscripts as they are called here) 
of 1924-5, Their juxtaposition vividly illus- 
trates the poet.’s transition in the space of some 
twenty years from that early graceful but eerie 
naivety to a last chilling outcry of fear and 
despair. 

Also included are two of Walser’s arrestingly 
complex fairy-tale plays, Cinderella and Snow 
- Whlie t arguably among his most profound and 
yet also most self-ahrorbed writings. In foe 
“Forethoughts” to hishighly competent frans-; 
,la tion of there, Walter Arndt muses upon the 
-fete of-aU those "razor-keen” yet befuddled 
Odd spell bound readers who are being lured; ; 
in to Walrer’s hall of injrrdrs. In their eagerness 
to follow the poet’s voice, to understand. and . 
interpret, they unwittingly, become *hls meat, ’■ 
never tiie other way. around", ,j =•• 

■ With th ^ disquieting thought we turn to foe 
critical section of the collection, which begins 
with three short texts by Kafka, Musil and. 
Benjamin, These famous names are riways 
; quoted yhen Walser is under discussion, their 
early interest proViding the proof of his value, 
yet they nowreem strangely marginal. Kafoa is 1 
prompted by a brief reference to falser to set 
pff on & whimsical reverie about writing In 
general,, while Musil. stently admonishes 
Walser fof fl-lack of rtioraldeptb’ k .’Only Bcik 
- jaitiln drobarks on 'a serious appraiser of 
Waller’s artistic sensibility; ; 

: While Martin Walser, who, for years, has 
been a fervent champion of his Swiss name- 
sake, may well complain that Benjamin's essay 
amounts to little more than an “admiring mur? 
piut'-, It nevertheless provided art excellent 
..starting point from which an ‘Intriguing if un- 
orthodox llter&ry discussion is now beginning 
; to gather momentum. The six "recent essays” 
collected in this volume range froht Elias 
Canetti's Short and tart defence of Walser to. 
.intricate analyses' of the qunUty. Of ■ Waiser’s : 
iilenee ;(Winfried ' Kuds^us), ; Walser’s style 
.(Martin.. Walser) and ;qf foe microscripts 
(Georg© Avery). Finally we ^re . Invited yet 
deeper into this literary labyrinth by Tamara 
,E. JBvans’s arotmai rtf a'recent fentasy by the 
. .young Swiss ' wrifoir H. .,1^ Mbyer to which; 

Robert Wateer trove fr ins baJjooo froca mod-. 

: irii Berlin to eigbteenthHrent y y Kdnigsberg; 
.hri Imaginary journey across space! and time* 
and Indeed thought processes, which serves 
betas a pretext for probing stiU further into foe 
nature of Walser's modernity. 
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Between belief and unbelief 


Peter Hainsworth 


t 


ANNE STEVENSON 
Tito FI cl lon-M akers 
64pp. Oxford University Press. £3.95. 

0 192I19729 

Personal emotion and experience have come to 
play an increasingly explicit pari in Anne 
Stevenson’s poetry. Much of The Fiction- 
Makers is concerned with pain and loss, though 
it is neither a gloomy book nor a self-indulgent 
one. She has said recently that she follows 
David Jones in believing in “a work-aesthetic 
in which an artist commits himself (herself) to 
craft almost at the expense of self’. In her 
poems this commitment means writing clearly, 
even coolly, in a purification of contemporary 
dialect and in structures which put the har- 
mony of parts before self-expression. She is, as 
she says of Jane Austen (“Re-reading Jane") a 
“votary of order, sense . clear art / and irresisti- 
ble fun". But that is her baseline: at its best her 
work has an imaginative intensity and lucidity 
which seem to lift it into another dimension. 

Not that writing poems may be any more 
innocent or redemptive than making any other 
fiction. The title-poem is a half-ironic, ballad- 
like survey of vain attempts by Pound and later 
poets to bring poetry up to date, to make it 
new. The lost stanza opens into a frightening 
image of people’s absence from (he lives they 
appear to be living; 

Here is a table with glosses, 
ribbed cages tipped back, 


or turned on a hinge to each other 
to talk, to talk, 

mouths that are drinking or smiling 

or quoting same book. 

or laughing out laughter as candleiongues 

lick at the dark - 

so bright in this fiction 

forever becoming its end, 

we think we are laughing now, 

but we are laughing then. 

If that is so. then it is all very well to clean up 
poetry, if not renew it, to find in it “wordlife 
running from mind to mind / through the 
washed rooms of the simple senses” (“Making 
Poetry"). But- there will always be a gap be- 
tween the fiction and reality, or what seems to 
be reality. Not surprisingly an awareness of 
that gap means that it is hard for their maker to 
submit with total confidence to the fictions that 
she can bring into being. 

There is perhaps only one poem in which the 
fiction-making is patent and yet untroubled. 
This is the wonderful "Where the animals go”, 
in which the dead animals, butchered by natu- 
ral and human cruelty, are imagined rising into 
heaven: 

God absorbs them neatly in his green teeming 

cells. 

There, sexed as here, they're without hurt or fear. 
Heaven is honeycombed with their arrivals and en- 

Two of each Butterfly. Two of each Beetle.^* 8 
A great Cowness sways on her full uddered way 
All kinds of Cat watch over the hive like churches. 
Their pricked earn, pinnacles. Their gold eyes, win- 
dows. 

Usually there are more complications. Fic- 
tions may oust the phenomenal world entirely 


(“In the Tunnel of Summers”) or merge dis- 
concertingly with each other and with normal- 
ity. “The Blue Pool”, apparently based on n 
painting by Augustus John, but having some- 
thing of Hockney's colouring, is the most ex- 
tensive and unnerving exercise in this vein. In it 
a girl moves between a book, the pool-side and 
her image in the painting without really ex- 
isting in any as more than a reflection, or the 
poem allowing us to resolve the question for 
her. But of course not all fictions arc equal. 
More and more it is the supreme fiction of 
Christianity which has come to assert itself in 
Anne Stevenson’s work. Significantly the 
opening poem is not the bleak “Fiction- 
Makers” but the more religious "From an 
Unfinished Poem”, which draws central fea- 
tures of the Christian story into the fiction- 
making process itself: 
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ut feelings 


from Lebanon and then an actresm* ' 

opera, when there is an interrupt ^ Spxton 

someone else to say thataniohM npi uy rDaVld SeXIOn 
outside: 

JOHN FULLER 

Love, you have hrought yournlghtin^.:,- Hie Adventures of SpeedfaU 

160pp. Edinburgh : Salamander. £9.95. 


Bribes will not better this caw, w^g, 


ni 


0907540716 


She hates you. I hate you. Why arc yog B n impartial observer it may rather admit 

(When I know it’s the >>„„ ofQuestion whether scholarship necessarily en- 

orythat sspoillngj^^ ^ [ ar g e quantities of rich food and 

I’m hating her and fighting me, fighting & fermented liquor through the gut.” So the bili- 
bereft of nightingale, lost to in [rtS*! ms John Carey said in “Down with Dons” 


Black and over the top 


In the event 

the story is foretold, 

foremade in the code of its happening. 

In the event 

the event is sacrificed 

to a fiction of its having happened .... 

That sort of peaceable, if mystic, abstraction 
is not a programme for the collection any more 
than it is one for belief. Instead , in some of the 
strongest pbems, the issue assumes the more 
familiar form of a clash between belief and 
unbelief. It is confronted most directly and 
perhaps most touchingly in “Dreaming of the 
Dead”, written in memory of Anne Penning- 
ton, but it is in “The Television and the Night- 
ingale” that it is most powerfully worked out. 
The poem is about watching a news-report 


Simon Rae 





PETER READING 
Ukelele Music: Poems 
103pp. Seeker. Paperback £3.95. 
0436409860 


Ing’s art is dedicated to making his readers 
uncooifprtable, to say the least. Any readers 
who still come tp poetry expecting a bouquet of 
fine phrases and moral uplift are in for a sui P 
prisp. Wielding thei m perfectly cured kipper of 
reality* Reading administers 1 stinging, mal- 
odorous, slaps emulated to drive the "poetry' 

EPOmnarilm .t ..n, i! 1 


Capting and all (only not fust in two lines)”. 
There are further pre-emptive strikes against 
Cricketism, including a backhander about 
Grub St. reviewing its own lame valedictory 
tosh” (though a glance at the back of Ukelele 


succession of brutal outrages committed 
against the weakest and most defenceless 
members of society, such as “8-month-old 
Shtoen-Jayne”, out shopping in the pram with 
her mum. Her assailant availed himself of a 

smashed slivers, into hpr eye". Even .after re- Reading nn d co * lection8 )- But 

edvtog the content, of mother', htSdbag. cont ™ ve «y ° ver 

“the attachere slashed Shawn tvrice more - ta Tr ci.iow d *■?? P 00 ® 1 printed in the 
llwamrim W rtf Iftlll ?" d *W«a about in the lettets 

(neatly renttd tone »W, n ,sncce»iye' weeks; it i, both >n J 

Running commentary on the contemporary ^11“ < ^“ ,ed on in 0,8 bot *>. « 
' social dereliction, aa mil aa , appeals reCoption o£ his 

merit and the replenishment of thefloor polish in 1 10 acquiesce”, he 

are provided bv the noef* ^ . ^®®pons© to the 


(“Forgotten of the Foot”) 


John Fuller has a better appetite: in his world it 
So faith - or fiction - can just dm, . „ l< their stomachs that dons most study. Like 
“Willow Song" (for Fran™. tS!? BarbaraCartland.hebelieycathatwearewhat 

whom the whole collection it * e eat ' 0rb , 8 hal , f - be “ eve ?. il ' “i 0 ^,. the 

can provide only the consolatteffi tease 0 such literal ^^matenatam. Cnnntbaham 
form. Flower imagery, a recurtne snd Holy Communion alike fascinate him; he 
ellipse of any difecV WSlS wonders iMhey are not Rename, 
work to give *e poem the* of, S t to his noyelk, Flying to Nowhere, he gave 

lament, persona! and impeSaS “P ress,tm £ 

time Rnr thrmoh Its set in a monastery on a Welsh island in the 

orobablv^ Middle Ages - college cloisters returned to 
where the thoucht nrl fill]/ ^ itmrce. Stylistically the book is all early Auden 

-J^oird too The AhhoUs researchmg 
„ ;fnto body and soul, seeking by dissection to 

section of the bonk^ Th distinguish the savour of life from the savour of 

thC 6Dd ° f the faWe he 8ChieVCS 8 

local and less ambitious. oTS 'S' ap0tl,eO,i! “ thB dead ™ B in ramp " nt 

viUn!fp P . 0em i l ^ cent ^ s the fonner p That book was written in a true poet’s prose, 

village in County Durham where Aa rich and, well, fermented, thoroughly invent- 

w S °?i * VeS ' S ? S J mtCS 0f w jng Its locale. The Adventures of SpeedfaU is 

1 lie kind of sympathetic romanricfenSi ^ adventurous. These six stories have a 
other people who live in her Edanmiglua |^ ai ghtforward Oxford setting, and they are 
o question: : !fr>osely constructed around the doings of one 

all but (he saved (success > ' don, SpeedfaU, as related by another. Speed- 

Has spared them, and the angel of death-b^acrj .fell Is described as “indisputably one of the 

mows*?, 'original Young Fogeys”, “the most creatively 
The town is inhabited by an alien, washed npi* -obtuse, the most intrepidly clumsy, the most 

(determinedly interfering of tutors”, “the soul 
bf Indiscretion", but for all that he hardly 


. uiMtaviviiwn I i/ui ivi oil bunk law u«uvi^ 

Then there is “A Legacy”, the last and wBto mea alive. The chuntering narration is 

s_.t_t.__. ■ • . ... * »#|erhaps an attempt to create a donnish Watson 

( to his Holmes but it reads more like the 
| Eumatus chapter of Ulysses : “My Experience 
1 sn Oxford College” by Leopold Bloom. 

The stories are concerned with the essence 
pf donnishness, and its ingestion. In "Wriggly 



are provided by the poet’s seraUliterate char- 
lady, Viv. With her origins iu Dickens («so I 
bought a new GAMP”) rhuaic-. 
haUr yiV introduces some welcome comic re- 


- ■ --- — accusation, anticl- 

pated or already voiced in regard to a previous 

2> / hat ^ & the Verse °f negation and 

the , iwnic 1 Sarcastlc Clines to i 
nlhUistlc cynical mute acquiescence 

Not that, there isn’t plenty to feel negative 


■S^sssssis&stii. sas«SR3z?5B» 

t vl lhm , RI«nl,«n<. i.u_ > TP” HO 

1 no love 


poem in the book, an exercise In the moi 
Villon, with humorous and satirical em 
ments, which, after the mariner of iu o 
makes bequests to friend^ ^family and W* 
poets. It is -approachable, well jhadnd 

through its pastiche, self-revealing, — — — , ***— «■* »* »*bb*j 

In a good many of these later poems, eu election to an Honorary Fel- 

to hayp the edge over fiction . pr^gmathraiw^^^P hangs cm Speedfall’s candidate’s pro- 
imaginative power. ' ■ 

But discontinuity and unevftnoeri. & 
perhaps unavoidable. Anne Stfivenson>? 
ting does not aim at unity ivi anything MJ 
individual artefact. One of her StrengthaisW 
refusal of specious systems. To. a jxW.jfe 
means recognizing the forco of olhei; 
apart from making fictions, andfac 1 
cult incoherence that must result. 


viog the edibility of a new fast-breeding sea- 
Kquirt to the Committee. The “luminous slime" 

oser takes all 

>vid Montrose • 


^WANMeCABE . 

Upstlck Circus 

TT« 1 1 J^JnK/^'^burgh: Mainstream. £7.95 

Head-clearmfl ^ 


Freedom in flashes 


Since, as a rule, Brian McCabe offers neither 
Y 2? mucb ^ way of plot and incident nor a 

stron 8 of place (which, when named, is 
^usually Scotland), his stories lean heavily for 
l^^^ ttfeir protagqriists. ShrpWdly, he has 
'22? 8 numbe? of these outsiders or losers, 
:^g them as personalities the head start of , 
Madness . or mental impairment is' a 

JJntmoii thesfe^; three stories (“The Frill 
. ^onnan and the Man”, and "From'. 
MM .9^% PiWe") are set in the therapy ,, 

esythm;’ in “A Breakdown”, 
monofony erodes a factory work- 

HI IBIlHnJ WM... m L. .. ' • . . 


ip these ?tor- ! 

JJ^^r^foUghpttt pie Lipstick C ircUs - ' 

conviction ; they may walk arid talk, but ' 
^ly live, ^ Jittle emotional charged 
i L lSS ; ^^dpess stories” *'the mostiriipress-, 
Norman, ^ndthe Man”,whidtdweIWpn 
behi2? ,Ul ®^ ^ustrating' communicatiPngap; 
25*!dpctor; and his brainrdamageii 

other outsiders include a jonely, 
iojrtj. Ppeti whq;ha$ hqver found Ws 

•^Toj\u^i ma ” j^d a,malodorouswqold-' 
works in the isubterraneSri' 


is allegedly “very good in omelettes, and also 
delirious jellied, with the addition of aniseed 
or honey", but it reproduces so rapidly that if it 
got loose Into the drains “most of the ocean 
would turn into a sort of mayonnaise in about 
five days". Sure enough it does before it can be 
put to the test, and Manderson misses his Fel- 
lowship. 

In “A Mushroom Mystery" one mycologist 
challenges another to justify his description of 
a chanterelle as harmless; he eats it and it kills 
him. SpeedfaU discovers foul play, not mis- 
classification. In “The Five Poster Bed” an 
eighteen-stone American “marriagist'' lunches 
the Estates Bursar into selling her the College's 
foundation legacy in Wales. 

The meal began simply, with individual pots of tara- 
masaiata at the bottom of which lurked large grey 
beads of caviare, like turtle eggs buried in sand or a 
Romanoff necklace unstrung by accident Into a 
cosmetic jar, This was accompanied by dry rye toast, 
watercress and a few bottles of Louis Roederer of a 
very safe vintage. 

Camel soup and a baeuf en daube cooked by 
E8coffier and preserved in the Imperial War 
Museum follow, washed down by Mouton 
Rothschild 1917, served by sloe-eyed waitres- 
ses “dressed severely like Bill Brandt house- 
maids”. SpeedfaU none the less succeeds in 
frustrating her designs. 

Only in the last story, “The Smallest Ghost 
in the World”, are comfortable muncblilgs dis- 
rupted. An unsatisfactory scullion chops his 
thumb off and it ends in the medallions of pork 
in cream with prunes, to be eaten by SpeedfaU 
in the belief that it is a piece of tail. The thumb 
returns to haunt him and the High Table. “It 
was a thumb to destroy theorems and para- 
digms. It was an omnipresent and flexile instru- 
ment of academic rape, the hopeful revenge of 
the dismissed realities.’ 1 Knocking over wine- 
glasses, spilling the salt, upsetting the St Pat- 
rick’s Mulberry Pie, it represents the outraged 
real world breaking in on the cloister. Speed- 
faU traps it in a tobacco-jar. 

In “Gaudy Gaudy Gumdrops” a “modernist 
(or was he post-modernist?) Marxist (post- 
Marxist?) English'tutor” is exposed forknow- 
ing neither Milton nor the difference between 
angels and devils on horseback. Would John 
FuUer be content to have these stories de- 
scribed as Uttle savouries: amuse-gueules for 
the already well-fed? Certainly they seem in- 
substantial after Flying to Nowhere y 


presence of a hackneyed example of Airierican 
young womanhood; the latter would.be more, 
effective were its dirty realism more persua- 
sive. They are easily surpassed by “IriteT- 
fecence”, the pick of the coUection, which fea- 
tures a classroom dunce regularly ejected for 
misbehaviour,- During his sojourns “outside 
the door", he passes the time by .imagining 
himself to be a Martian spy observing . terrest- 
rial customs. On Mare, “everything is the other 
way round”;, to be hotfoot. of the:c|aps is like 
coming tojj oh earth. ; Whiie it is an engaging 
story, though, “Interfefence” conveys only a; 
little of 'the sense of apartness that {mpels the 
boy's fantasies to take the . form ttaey da. 

■ McCabe also investigates children’s minds.in 
both -the title story and “Anima", . - ■ - 

i‘ El^whrire, : he Foote - at 1 irdubled relpi- 

tionships. In ’Table DUdte”; a couple dbv 
cuss, over dinner, the man’s recent infide|ity; 
“A. Little Bit of Repartee” involves two 
homosexuals whose affair has become routine: 
“Here wo go again - the double-sct! It's as If 
we’ve learnt our lines!” In “The, Shoes’! 
where an unemployed Scottish youth ditches 
his girlfriend - McCabe appears to be <ework- 
'ing one of Hemingway’s lesser-known Nick 
Adams stories* “The Epd.of Something but, 
without duplicating foe originals 'jBconJp 
grace; The stone character appeart; fo the in- 
consequential “Killing Time’’.‘M^fheaIW8t 
impressive performance occur in m briefest 
stories. "A BreaHdowo^nnd ffliss" P«: 
fuootory sketches, while “Tbe ^upter of Dry- 
bum- Is wasted as dialect anecdote. O)0«forn- 

coinedy.MoBtbf n^psltck^ptOThp^ 
thoughts of what might have bean y . 


Tim Dooley 


JESSIE KESSON 
Where the Apple Ripens 
159pp. Chatto and Windus. £8.95. 
07011 39749 


This collection of stories by the Scottish writer 
Jessie Kesson follows three novels, the most 
recent of which, Another Time, Another Place , 
has been made into a very successful film. The 
immediacy of her style, with its economical 
evocation of physical reality, crisp loyalty to 
local speech and swift transformations of 
scene, undoubtedly contributed much to the 
success of the adaptation, and the techniques 
used in some of these stories - panning out 
from a close-up on a face to a long shot of a 
desolate landscape, making use of flashback or 
cross-cutting - often suggest some of the cine- 
ma’s technical freedoms. The characters in Jes- 
sie Reason's stories, though, find their images 
of freedom in half-remembered snatches of 
poetry, the texts of hymns, folksongs or play- 
ground rhymes, compressed language secret- 
ing a richness and sensuality with which they 
can protect themselves against the dour, self- 
denying spirit of official values in their particu- 
lar time and place, values represented In 
“Road of no Return” by the crofter Aunt 
Teenac: “Searching for 'the English’ that could 
convey the strength of her Gaelic command- 
ment ‘You must not . . 

Now nearly seventy, Kesson spent part of 
her childhood in an Aberdeenshire orphanage. 
Most of the stories in Where the Apple Ripens 
ore set in the inter-war years and three are set 
in Institutions - an orphanage, a mental hos- 
pital and an old people's home. Other stories 
focus on the lives of vagrants, outcasts, solitar- 
ies. The girl or oldfiT woman nt the centre of a 
typical Kesson story combines a need for praise 
or acceptance with a spirit of independence. 
The considerable obstacles to pleasure pre- 
sented by a puritanical society tepd to be over- 
come by triumphs which themselves involve 


cruelty or at least revenge. In “Stormy Weath- 
er” Christina Forbes's humbling transition 
from orphan girl to apprentice servant is 
sweetened when she manages to convince her 
colleague Bertha that she sees this as a pri- 
vilege, not a punishment. “The Gowk” por- 
trays a much more vicious cycle of recrimina- 
tion. A teenage girl is coerced into naming a 
mentally handicapped boy as the father of her 
child by a community anxious to rid itself of 
two scandals at once. When the “gowkit” boy is 
taken to the asylum, his father relieves his 
anger at the injustice by threatening the girl 
with a sexual assault. 

Kesson’s heroines find themselves In grim 
situations, but their inner lives are far from 
grim. Here pride and vitality of imagination 
score their quiet victories over circumstance. 
This is particularly true of Isabel Emslle, the 
central character in the long title-story. Her 
last day at school coincides vrith the funeral of 
an older girl whose watch she had once envied. 

A memory of a memory, maybe. Your, mother's 
watch, locked away in a drawer in the dresser. Sig- 
nifying the twenty-first year of her life. But isolating 
It, as If nothing worth confirming had happened to 
her since. Maybe the Important things that happened 
to folk fell out of time altogether. And flowered into 
space. 

This is the moment of Isabel's flowering or 
ripening, a time to affirm as well as confirm, 
which neither the censorious looks of older 
women nor the clumsy grapings of the local 
Lothario can tarnish. She survives on what she 
has made precious to herself- an unlooked-for 
compliment, a vision of the future, gilt letter- 
ing on a school certificate, a fragmented 
rhyme: 

Dairies are 
our silver 
buttercups our 

gold 

tills Is 
all 

the treasure 
we 

exp have 
or Hold. 


Defence mechanisms 


Savkar Altinef 


ANDRi: BRINK ■ 

The A mbassador \ 

288pp. Faberi £9.95. 
0571136893 ^ ! ; 



Aiufrd Brink ,1s a writer whose name is noyr so, 
firmly links d vri(h the struggle against, apar- 


decision (o greet a new period of crisis In his 
natlvei South Africa by resurrecting a twenty- , 
year-old noyel which, dpea not . address, itself 
explicitly to the ^equities of the white regime 
there! The stoiy cohccrns the. ;Squtff African 
Amba^dpr to ^ance Iap(l. hls Third Secret-^ 
ory r twofimtii tious and cbqiervative mqri iead- ; 
fog siritfly controlled lives, who both bftcQfoq* 
obsessed 'jyith a wiid, pronUscuqus.ybung girl 
called Nipiletfoi^ \arje dfayfo . by. her into the: 
Paris of cremblmg apartment. block}, foul- 
■ smelling alleys ^n^§leBiy, nightclubs, ^ are. 

pf Sn°c^usps him to rOport the siltifl^on to, 

' Frqtorja, ' 1 vi ' 


secretary;* ut® *iuhuw> 

overtones. In his “Atithdr’s Note" Brink lden : 
tlfles it as part pf : a bf fiction produced by 

the so-esfied' Sestlgtrs, Oie young South Afri-,\ 
canwrifofs of ;the 1960s whose work, Wljlle not 
' being.overtly engagd, •• ...f . 

had surprising political ride *ffeeu, as dip question- 
ing of Afrikaner mqraBty,*iid reUjgion contributed 
1 towarifr a breakdown In the strangleboU of the au-. 
i ' thoHtiel on foe odndl.oF the younger gCWmtkiri. Aa 
• sudi, ftbfe movement] paved foe way for a later wave 
of flcmqnwhlchivaa to foVblyeiUelf more wi|h the 
. • sodo-pollttflriiceifo fo South Africa add of whiifo my •: 
, , novels from Looking on Darknesf oowapda formed a 

' 

] But the Ambaftfdor is f 

i' dltect way TheevehttH describe? tdko 

; : pfocofot he context of TdfiSours. of unrest "back 
•' ■*. at ^hompSjwW.!^^^ 6 ?^ th * ^ cai,dal - 
/ ous” UPiidUct.of the two diplomats, threaten to 


bring to a premature end delicate arms nego- 
: tiations with the French government; and the 
connection between- the private Jlvea- of the 
'protagonists and the policies they are called op 
to defend in their professional capacity & clear- ' 
er than Brink seems willing fo claim! He keeps 
the political events sketchy, buUt is sfiU ob--- 
rioUs that what appears to be only background 
is iii reality very much a part pf the action, arid 
the same emotionally maimed ruling dlite uses j 
censorship and repression both as’ psychologic- 
al defence mechanisms and as instrumfintJI.Of 1 
government. 

While the novel is interesting in itself and for 
- the light it sheds on Its author’s later develop- 
ment, what could only be temied Brink’s 
“struggle” with it remains something of a mys- 
tery. He states that it was bom of his own 
exposure to Paris as a student in hfo twenties 
after a sheltered upbringing In South Africa, 
and explains that several early drafts preceded . ‘ 
the original Afrikaans edition, Whith he then 
translated into English and. has now re-trans- ' 
lated, revising it extensively in the process. The 
result is an elegantly tidy creation which, with 
its trinity of somewhat stylized central charac- 
ters and its economically evoked setting, seems 
very much thei unified product pf a powerful 
initial vision. . 

As. a result, it is not altogether surprising to ' 
discover that the differences, between this new 
; editloq arid the first English Verri on published 
hi Britain, tinder the title Fife on « Diplomat) ■ 
arc numerous but also distinctly minor; Some . 
<>f the Changes boli.fiowri to (rather haphazard): •*. 
copy-editing. Oh a differehf level, certain: 
Wordd and expressions have been replaced by 1 
new ones, brief scenes arid snatches Of dialogue 
.added.and details changed In' an effort to’claiifjr 
the, themes and Characters (Nicolette is thus 
ttmdD lo say, “So what?" instead of “I don’t 
care", and M Shjt’' instead of “Qh dear” the 
better to Indicate her rebellious nature). The - 
' alterkd ons,' however ,rio not add substantially 
■ to the novel and one suspricts that their main 
function will be to provide additional material 
for t he &js- writers,. ' . - { - t . ! v • , , 
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American notes 



Christopher Hitchens 

If any city in America has had a poor press, that 
city is Pittsburgh. It occupies a place, In the 
world of the stand-up comic and the tired gag- 
writer, that is analogous to Wigan. This is fair 
only in that, like Wigan, it is becoming an 
industrial museum. Up-river is the giant 
graveyard where the fortunes of Carnegie, 

- Frick and Mellon were made; fortunes now 
commemorated mainly in galleries, grants and 
endowments. Homestead Miil, where Leon 
Wolff and Kurt Vonnegut have set historical 
and fictional descriptions of the great robber 
baron and labour wars, is a mellow tourist 
attraction. Every taxi-driver seems to be a for- 
mer steelworker. Pittsburgh, for all its space 
and beauty, is echt blue-collar melancholy. 

Unlike Wigan, though, it is a place where 
you can stop anybody and ask for directions to 
the Cathedral of Learning. It fakes a little 
nerve to frame the question, but it can be done. 
The Cathedral of Learning is an imposing 
Gothick tower, forming the centrepiece of the 
University. On one of its many floors I recently 
gave a talk to the English Studies department, 
on Anglo-American ironies. On another, a few 
weeks ago, Colin MncCabe delivered his Phi 
Beta Kappa lecture as Mellon Professor of 
Literature. 

The lecture, entitled "Broken English”, will 
appear as the Introduction to a forthcoming 
number of Critical Quarterly. It took the form ' 
of a plea to make English studies more multi- 
disciplinary or, perhaps I should better say, it 
asked for a recognition that some such de- 
velopment had already pccurred. In effect 
MacCabe argued for an enclosure, within Eng- 
lish studies, of those developments in cinema 
Bnd television that are affecting language and 
discourse in any case. 

Nothing particularly controversial there, but 
Pittsburgh will become one of the first Amer- 
ican universities where graduate studies in Eng- 
lish will attempt to comprehend such a field. 
Those who lampoon American degree courses ' 


have been pointing out witheringly that majors 
in TV-watching, and even in cine-camera 
maintenance, are available already at certain 
magic campuses. In his lecture, MacCabe 
cautioned the promiscuous. "If we are to teach 
our students to read," he said, "then we must 
also teach them to write. If they would analyse, 
they must also produce." Whether or not this 
will appease the fears of the anti-deconstruc- 
tionists, or of those who fear a wave of Joycean 
and semiotic terrorism, remains to be seen. 

Presumably the cinematic ingredient of the 
courses will include some acknowledgement of 
the work of Preston Sturges, whose Five 
Screenplays have just been published by the 
University of California. Sullivan's Travels , 
most enduring of this quintet, features a direc- 
tor who wants to make the great social realist 
picture of all time (provisionally entitled O 
Brother,' Where Art Thou?). Sullivan's super- 
iors are free with cold water, and warn him of 
the slump in demand for proletarian film. One 
such movie, they tell him, bombed in Pitts- 
burgh. “What do they know in Pittsburgh?” 
says Sullivan. "They know what they like” re- 
plies the producer, provoking the riposte, “If 
they knew what they liked, they wouldn’t live 
in Pittsburgh.” Another Idtefixe for MacCabe 


to surmount. 
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50th Sale- 


. A . fine selection from , i \ /;• II ' ’ ’ 

- The Treasure Roam of .: ’ • ; j 8 \ 

. "The. Brooklyn \ i. ! M / 
Public Library 1 / | 

• - • V:S fNrhr Yori^; v . J*.' | _ > 

v Which included , 
important hooks on 
tatu&l history, science 
' ‘ and travel ? ’ •/ 


TTie controversy over Joan Peters’s book From 
Time Immemorial has intensified rather than 
abated as a result of the refusal of its many 
endorsers to admit that they might have been 
conned. (Briefly - see “American notes" for 
May 10, 1985, and "Letters", passim - Miss 
Peters attempted to show that there never real- 
ly had been any rooted, indigenous .Palesti- 
nians. She was ringingly supported by Barbara 
Tuchman, Saul Bellow, Theodore White and 
most major newspapers and magazines, until 
critical work by Norman Finkelstein, Edward 
Said and Albert Hourani accused her, in effect, 
of fabrication.) 

, On the evening of December 15, at a public 
PEN reading given by" John. Updike : ‘and . 
Woody A|len, an extra page vfas added to the 
programme notes by persons unknown. The 
; insert deno^d., ^, ^ Immemorial , . 

Row (a-PEN sponsor) far V' 
publishing It and 'criticized PEN members Bel- ' 
Iqw, White and Tiichman for endorsing it . Nor- 
man Mailer, as chainnan of Itheeyeqing,. dis- 
claimed a|l knowledge, of this act of guerrilla' 
theatre. ! .... 

1 At least two of the publications attacked in 
the . leaflet are in the process of making 
amends. The. Afeiv York jlme?> after- many 
hcsitfltlonsand delays, has published an article 

. oh the affair. The article quotes Rabbi Arthur 
Hdrtzberg, Professor of Religion . at ' Dart-" : 
mouth. Qoljege prid ; Vice-president of the 
World Jewish. Congress, -Vas ■ saying ; of Miss 
* fjtert, “I think that she’s cooked the statistics. • 
The scholarship is phony itiid tendentious. I do 
npt, believe,; that; she has read the Arable .• 
. sources that she quotes,” Meanwhile, the New 
V0i;k Review of Bopks^ whfahhas been a.Wall- 
,flo,wei ln the debate! far th^.best part of a year ' 
Wf jV*t published ai;J6ng article by the Israeli : 


It has long been the view of a certain seg- “nd shut down the operation before h 
ment of opinion that this advertisement for the further. . Wi 

American way is too generously worded. As This and other expressions of consetwi,, 

one critic puts it: dain, will probably limit the appSl 

In the ten years from, let us say, the middle 60s to the poorly disguised cranks and bMfc 

middle 70s, American colleges and universities, in who started it. I have a slight cavil 
fall view and fail consciousness, sloughed off the even so. The editor of Contenrim, ^ 
burden of their proper authority and responsibility as AIA that "decency and honor can™? 
educators of the young and proclaimed themselves np ii„j tHau w i 

instead to be no more than mirrors of surrounding E . ' J on ^ be instilled." Nq 

cultural fashion. If you want something of us, they *? u “Ef 8 ‘bat unguarded admonliloi »* 
said in effect - to students, to movements for the fuat “decency and honor" are the sri 
liberation of this and that, even to the wealthy and being oversold? • . 

powerful of foreign lands - bring pressure or bring . , 

money; you will find us most wonderfully com- " * 

plaisant. 

The critic is Midge Decter, director of the Friends of decency, if such there be A, 
Committee for the Free World and editor of its have ^ on 8 10 wait. On January 27 a newcsE 

monthly. Contentions. Her scathing remarks uffuirs programme, with a potential -sfe 
occur as part of a larger article, in which she of 27 ■ 3 million, will challenge the nl-: . 0 
discusses the latest attempt to "roll back" fiber- Supply of ABC, CBS and 1® 

alism and permissiveness on the nation's cam- Christian Broadcasting NetWork, will on 
puses. what it believes to be the amoralltyandseci 

In the past few months, numerous indi- liberalism of the major networks. Spfci ; 

viduals have been contacted by an organization heralded by Its managing director, fo 

calling itself "Accuracy in Academia". This WheIan (a former editor of the fc 

organization proposes to send “volunteer" Moon’s Washington Times), CBN piodi 

monitors into 110 institutions of higher learn- itself objective and, oddly wfaqn' .you li 

ing, there to watch diligently for “liberal bias" about Jt » value-free. “We’re not goingfc: 

and to report it, when detected, to the author- convert anybody,” he says, “but we arep 

ities and to a nationally distributed newsletter. t0 sa y tbat w e, in our labours, will bik^pi 

Ms Decter and her Committee have not gener- system of values. That system of values al 

ally concerned themselves with threats to free- wor d °f M conveyed to us 

dom from the Right. Indeed, the worst thing scriptures.” Make up your mind. ' 

they can find to say of “Accuracy in Academia” We already know more or Jess whaKX 

is that it reminds them of student yahooism wil1 be like, because its owner, the Rcrii 
during the 1960s. But their conclusion is Robertson, already has a show called fe I 
relatively unambiguous: Club, and has dispatched a news crewtoTrij 

in search of Ark fragments on AnpaLfal 
While we stand second to none in our concern about Macaulay's Revd Chantry Pigg wu mpl 
the condition of ihe American university, we wish about that. The electronic Elmer qantyj 
that the organisers of AIA would bethink themselves objective because they believe any% J 

The periodicals, 34: 2 PLUS 2 


Stephen Romer 

2 PLUS 2: A collection of International Writing 
Distributed by Cecilia Boggis Associates, 3 1 
AshbumhamRoad, Bedford MK401DX. £13 
.£$ 172900 ? 

;: TV I"' *'i — rr ' 

The hefty fourth issue of 2PLUS 2, an "annual 
collection of International writing”, stretches 
to 455 pages, and represents some seventy-two 
poets, dramatists, essayists arid translators of 
extremely djverse clime9 and tongues. Found- 
ed by Ion Caralon three yeah ago, it 1* edited 
from Lausanne and has contributing editors in 
America, Australia and elsewhere. With what 
must be considerable funds at their disposal, 
the editors have nqt only’commlssioned new 
Work from the known and the less-known, but 
followed their enterprise through with an Inter- 
national publicity campaign that few literary 
joumais of this kind can match. This number 
begins with a generous arid distinguished selec- 
tion of poctxy and prose by the Czech poet. 
Jaroslay Seifert. In an afterword, describing 
his meeting with Seifert,. the editor -- ' 


should one, indeed how can ope, reatf 2 
satisfactorily 7 it is exasperating, (or.cw^ 
to come across a thoroughly 
after the concentrated excellency of Si 
Judicious use of the .Index; is one 
. although this would fond fo favbiu.BuS^tf 
already knew: Paul Bowles, Jean-GwJ 
nard, Eugenio Montale, w* 

Buzzati, to take a hapdful at random. la* 
case of the well-kiiown (and often 
cidentally, I found (fte biographical notj« 
the end very ujnhelpful.Tt would have)#* 
interest to know, for instanrej'iyiiCToM^ 
shot's laconic article on the Bxpositiqai 
verselle ip Paris first appeared; whether 
Buzzati's blackly humorous , Jtory 

Floors” was prevlouslypubllshed inanjW 

collection, and if so wheni. PWl^JflJJ 
macabre little contribution about 
Harper who was partial fo. a glafls ,o* 
human blood has apout It the Quality 
In&dlt, but we should haVe beeA told. 
rest, it Is a tall order to digesl wifh M 
appetite some sixty orso 
frpm around (he globe. The danger h ■Jl 
sal,, and one formula. which 1 
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Letters 

The Brothers Adam 

Sir, - I wonder if I could comment on Kerry 
Downes's recent review (December 13) of new 
books on Robert and James Adam by Alistair 
Rowan and Joseph and Anne Rykwert. I feel 
he might have been a little more enthusiastic 
about the former and might have drawn 
attention to two shortcomings of the latter, 
namely a tendency to make significant factual 
errors and the biased sample of Adam build- 
ings discussed at any length. 

Perhaps I can mention some of the more, 
misleading statements made by the Rykwerts. 
They imply (p 111) that Moor Park was an 
■ Adam house when John Harris has shown 
• ( Apollo , 1967) it was not. They suggest (p 114) 

' that Capability Brown may have been partly 
responsible for the appearance of Ugbrooke, 
when an article t>y Rowan ( Country Life, 1967) 
cited by them includes a copy of Adam’s 
drawing of the fagade as built. They write (p 
1 i44)of Adam’s lodge in Green Park that it “is a 
rectangular block” and “in it are a dining room 
' below and a drawing room above” as though 
r the lodge still existed , when it was demolished 

in 1851 . They say (p 170) that the village Adam 
designed for Lowther was not built, when it 
' was (albeit in a modified form) and is Included 
l' in the list of executed works which they 
reproduce from Howard Colvin's dictionary of 
i architects. They say (p 177) that Seton suffered 

i : in the nineteenth century, yet it is one of the 
least altered of all Adam buildings. They state 
(p 177) that Alrthrey Castle was only partially 
buQt as designed, when all that was omitted 
was a courtyard wall and four one-room 
lodges. They say (p 192) that only one of the 
; : Adam sides to Fitzroy Square in London 

^ : survives, when the fagades of both sides were 

carefully restored in the 1950s. Again, they say 
; : (p 194) that Balbardie was a castle , when It was 

a classical-style house. My hope that your 
' reviewer would mention some of these points 
, was not fulfilled; instead he made an error 
: himself by saying that the Royal Society of Arts 
building is the only survivor of the. Adams' 
gf * Adelphl project Ili London', fo'f othef survivors 
b : , srel, 2 and 3 Robert Street, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 18 
|| • Adam Street and 2, 4 and 6 John Adam Street. 
p ’ Rttoey&r, jtaur reviewer did point out that 
„ . ., tfo'Rykwerts' book is more a work of synthesis 
i thM discovery , and it thus shffors from a fault 
. common to earlier books on the Adams in that 
, ’ ft' concentrates Very much on their early 

I f, projects. For example, the Adams built or 
jj rebuilt about thirty country houses; the Ryk- 
f. werts discuss six of the first ten and only two of 

f; the last twenty.. The Adams extended some 
fc 1 twenty more country hopses; the RykWerts 
jl discuss six of the first eight and none of the last 
f. lw©lye. Ajid the] Adams worked (mainly on 1 
ij Interiors) at about twenty more country 
‘ : bosses; the RykWerts discuss four of the first 

f: ; seven arid only two of the last thirteen. This 
. wocenttation on early projects is not too 1 
!, . *®rtous i as far a4 interior decoration is con- 
i' • . for the Adam style was evolved iri their 

'• , Projects and did not greatly develop 

- • • 4*faHfter^ but fi is much morh serious as for as 
’r.-; foofr;t^ades are concerned, for these de^ 
r foirly coritinuously and reached their' 
jf . mahuity ln relatively late classical houges such 
V .• • J? ybsford. WaUdnihaw and Balbardieondln 
, , ■ such ;as '' Setpn ; Alxthlejf;. arid 

.. “bSe of these Is ^Wri’mbris’tliiari a 

Jaaffpg rerfere'nce by tile Rykwerts. Trls true 
. .. r n their ' Introduction ' suggests they will 

i t -. . ,®oi hoentrate ori decoration , but the presence of 
• liftstrationsOf Adam facades rhakes 

l that, they a^e concerned vritn th?Be too. 

? .r- is iri thia conte^t thfrt Rowan’s boO|c i6 to be 
jj . ;tvejcottied. for nere' are ipublisbed drawings 
*hd details of 'friany of the Adams’, later 

I : . v gojects that aVe ignored elsewhere* The 
'•'.lOTa^giandthe Informative if tantalizirigljf 
l , will be of gralit help to thofce seeking' 

v 1 : ^^“oiitarid thb whole rarige of the brothers' 

5 ’ •S r T’ a f ,d hiiy bring forward the day When jr 
i V ^tteh ^hich considers this,' Such a 

i .' .< ‘ heeded. tn concWon, may I say 

j. : 1 ^®pect the main reason thatlafoi 1 Adam 

! . DUllritnnd 1t«.u v. ... 1 . J . . . jt.'.t:. 


'Shall I Die?' 

Sir, - By providing antedatings of words 
alleged to be Shakespearean in origin, my 
learned and generous-minded teacher I. A. 
Shapiro (Letters, December 27) reinforces the 
precise point of my letter to which he refers, 
which is that the date at which the OED first 
records a word such as “scanty” (found in 
"Shall I die?") is no proof that the word could 
not have been used before that date.. 

Professor Shapiro suggests that absence of 
reference to "Shall I die?” by eminent scholars 
of the past who had demonstrably examined 
parts Of the manuscript in which it is tran- 
scribed shows that these scholars had seriously 
but silently considered and rejected the 
scribe's attribution of the poem to Shake- 
speare. Without attempting to anticipate Gary 
Taylor's response to reactions to his article, 1 
cannot refrain from remarking that this is mere 
superstition. 

It may be helpful to place the present en- 
deavour in a slightly larger context than it has 
so far been accorded. Editions of Shakespeare 
regularly include works - such as “A Lover's 
Complaint” and parts of The Passionate Pil- 
grim - whose authority has been or is disputed, 
or which - such as other parts of The Passionate 
Pilgrim - are certainly known to be by named 
poets other than Shakespeare. On the other 
hand, almost all of them exclude The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, whose partial ascription to 
Shakespeare Is generally accepted. Gary 
Taylor's investigation of the claims of “Shall I 
die?” is part of our effort to rationalize this 
situation. If the poem were proved not to be by 
Shakespeare, we should of course exclude it 
from our forthcoming edition. But if the 
seventeenth-century ascription is riot dis- 
proved we shall include it with astatement as to 
its claims, and in the confidence that these 
claims are, at the very least, higher than those 
of the poems by Barnfield, Marlowe and Grif- 
fin that are regularly, and confusingly, printed 
in editions of the complete works of William 
' Shakespeare. : ' • 


knew how long the poem was, they would 
probably share the impatience of Orsino when 
he cries “Enough, no morel” 

Of course Robin Robbins is right when he 
observes that '.'some ugly ducklings grow up 
into ugly ducks”. But perhaps this is a lyrebird? 

ROMA QiLL. 

13 Linden Court, EndciifTe Vale Road, Sheffield. 
GRAHAM MATTHEWS. 

The Cathedral, Sheffield. 

'Monuments and 
Maidens' 


STANLEY WELLS. 

The, Oxford Shakespeare, 40 Walton Crescent, 
Oxford. 

Sir, - There has been some discussion about 
, the rareness of the word "scanty." in the poem 
"Shall I die?" Although the OED'* Aral quota- , 
tfon is dated 1660, the word was in use (ri 1596. 
Thomas Lodge has the phrase "scantle fore” in 
the dedication of hlsAMargarite of America of ’ 
thatyear.- *;■_ • 

PHILE* EDWARDS: 

Department of English Literature, University of , 
Liverpool. ;■ 

Sir, - Peter Beal (Letters, January 3) says' that 
the ascriptions in MS Rawl poet 160 to some, 
minor poets "rtay ot maynot be” correct. I can 
verify that the ascription to "Wllliam Austcn" 

■ (Austin) Is correct, as I found when editing his 
poems (1983); though the version is defective.’. 

' AriNB RIDLER. ■ '■ . • • 

14 Stanley Road, Oxford. 


Sir, - The young woman pointing to the Capi- 
[ tot in the painting reproduced with Mary Lef- 
~ kowitz's review (December 20) of Monuments 
and Maidens is described by her as "a portrait 
v of Temperance”. The attributes of Temper- 
ance are' usually a pair of pitchers, or some- 
e times a bit and bridle. On the; other hand, the 
five-pointed star that "Temperance" is wearing 
on her brow appears often on the American 
9 flag os a symbol of the stales of the union, as 
e well as on Uncle Sam's topper and Lady LJb- 

* erty's Phrygian cap in many nineteenth-cen- 

‘ tury cartoons and medals. The figure's slate of 
’ disarray - her "slipped chiton" and loose hair - 

* characteristically denotes the zeal and inde- 
, pendence of Liberty (as 1 described in a chap- 

ter of the book Mary Lefkowitz was reading). I 

0 don’t know the painting at first hand, and can’t 
° research it from here, but I guess It shows 

1 eithei American Freedom pointing to the seat 
j of power, or, alternatively, a state perhaps 
15 newly represented on the Capitol. If so, Mary 
^ Lefkowitz’s great-grandfather heed not have 
11 worried a bit about having a drink after he saw 
ie the painting. Mary Lefkowitz would have me 
' s ~ leave much to the imagination; she has either 
co been unhelpfully fanciful, or she has accepted 
^ the label on a painting in a hotel foyer. 

9e She is keen that 1 should take other matters 
“j ' "at face value” , most particularly Tiresias’ re- 
ed port that women enjoy sex ten times more than 

im men. (Well done, Tiresias, for having such fun; 

• poor show, Wanier, for riot feeing a sport about 
it.) Does Mary Lefkowitz mean that Tiresias - 
dt. or for that matter, any mythological character 
-can be our instructor in this? That must mean l 
)ul • she believes he really did turn into a woman, 
em and that: furthermore, we still have his story 
to . froita the horse’s mouth. .The possibilities., of.. 
56 ' such' at approach; to mytft are friily wondrous:. • 

» . ttiink of Zeus' metamorphoses,; taken- '.'at face 
[0 f - vallie^.thinkofaUth^pleasureshetook and' 

. . ’ ' said he gave.;.;-'. V V \ v-j. j 

' ' If #e ate not to inquire .of myth?i wnat made 
people .tell them in' that way, we Will Indeed 
01 have 'to give birth to a new p^C. flesldqs; I ; 

’’ Wasn't concerned with die; substaAce . of Tir- ■ ' 
iat Vesias' comment, butwithhiVroleasaWitness to •' 
aie ' isteual dlffefaticq; the easy authority over 
•an female eriperierice that his inS(th assurtieij and,; 
,„»• ‘ the need forwomen to give (heir own accounts. 

Ws •' But thdii Mfiry Lefkowitz does not bay much , 
^ e ; 1 attention to. whai l' wrote. It would be weary . 

. : " work to gq 'over, hermi area ding, butabove aUL 
1 : Wriitd not. Want TL&. fetfders fo think I irri of; • 
r.tiie opinion that ^Americ&nsV of courae, ate; 

TIi a (l/AfHUlB r rour; 


v • . .. vuw. v*--, - ^ ■ TL f t r f 

: #rastsjaseasaS3S£ ; 

: Who dismissed. Gary Taylors discovery . f^ feet foli^ihiy cqtild nqt be 1 ; 

. found them -surprisingly easy, to’slrig. r ? : . ■ ■ . - g y^ v ■ • ^ js ; - 1 •' 

: The nine starizas lend theriwelves to a shn- jyiainWating . 

pie, non-melismatlc; melodic tfaatwnt. easy.- ■ 

, '.to ineinqrizri .and pfoject. . A- fraliwd myw • . .^ICIinWOn •. .. >. , . v ; 

could rend i 1 y e«t em /.Sir,’- Pat kogera's i rite resting letter (Decs m- 

, &foglng (U^rte'i' ber: 20 ) .Vvould; appear, td ditter at . least in 

.; •; i-Sudh • ..^ph^from the accounCof Fraqk H, EUis in 
of^elfthmht Swfft vs. Malnmrtnfcp}icbL whp wncludes 

/ W! of theihlrtWthite ^dfayaihriluded m his 
(whose muafa JoS Slrf 1 . • 'volume : : ffMalpwarfng, .j^rpte sevens 
• 7 First [Book df vonsorf iMSOtts ,1ft ^ . . : : teen . t . fomself, collaborated with Oldmixon 

. viiev Rablri".' L w bose_ fausm bn efoveb, with Steele qn^ne; -gild ojdmixod : 

r; luatn Gorayab (aled l523) fout". This : was the jfocount .t was- 

: thp4)pf^tr The . ^yfcporting, not on the matter of 


Medieval 

History 

The Barbarian West 
400-1000 

J. M. WALLACE-HAD RILL 

'The author is to be congratulated 
on a suggestive and valuable 
assay.' 

English Historical Review ■ 

‘Shows thought and enterprise and 
freshness of Judgement.' . 

Times Literary Supplement 
184 pages, hardback £17.60 
(0 631140824) 

paperback £6.96 (0 631 14083-2) 

Ideal and Reality In 
Frankish and 
Anglo-Saxon 
Society 

Edited by PATRICK 
WORMALD 

These essays, In honour of J. M. 
Wallace-Hadrill, are concerned on 
the one hand, to describe the 
parallels and contrasts between 
Frankish and Anglo-Saxon society 
and, on the other, to examine the 
complex relationship between 
contemporary social and political 
Ideas and what actually happened. 
360 pages, photographs and maps 
,£27.60 (0 631126610) 

Anglo-Norman 
England 1066-1166 

MARJORIE CHIBNALL 

Did the Nonnan Conquest mark the 
imposition of a repressive regime 
on ‘free England 1 or did the country 
benefit from the uniting of two 
separate and disparate cultures? In 
the first comprehensive account for 
20 years of tne interaction between ■ 
English and Norman traditions and 
, .institutions after the Conquest, 
Marjorie Chib nail assesses the 
ef feat on government, 
administration, law, the Church 
and society at large. 

248 pages, £19.60 (0 631 13234 1) 

The Origins 
ofEurbpeah 
Dissent ^ 

r. 1. moore 

' ‘Tbld is a' splendid book; elegant, 
knowledgeable 'and balanced in ;■) ’■ 
Judgement.' 

v ' Journo] ofEcaieafamcol History ■ .< • 
, ’He haB somethirig fresh to say, and;,, 
he says it with a persuasive vigqur : 
which makes his bdbk copipiilsive : 
reading. ■ English Historical Review ■ 
’336 pages; hardback £24.60 
(0 631 147217) i . 

. paperback £7.95 (063114404 8) 

States and Rulers 
in Later Medieval 
Europe 

BERNARD QUENEE 

This major work of synthesis and ■■ 

■ Interpretation examines medieval 
theories of and attitudes to 
kingship, government and people. 

It discusses the powers and 
workings of the later medieval 
state in war; dlploihatiy, taxation 

.- and administration, and desorlbesr - 
the political structure of those . 
societies and the complex relations , > 
between the people, the chyrah, 

: representative assemblies arid the 
; Crown.- ; ‘ !■'. ■ 

: 'Professor Guen6e has. written the 
*’ first real poUtioal history of later 
- /medieval Western Eufope.’ Michael . 
; .Glanchy' 1 ' ■ !■': . ■ 

■ 320 pages, £ 26.00 (0 631136738 )' ‘ 
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Muffed stunts 

T. J. Binyon 

King Solomon's Mine* 

Classic Cinema, Haymarket 

Even those most Inured to Che wilful eccentric- 
ity of film-makers will be profoundly shocked, 
three-quarters of the way through this new 
version of King Solomon’s Mines, when 
Umbopa (Ken Gampu) proclaims himself the 
rightful chief of the Kukuanas. For he does so 
under the name not of Ignosi, as he should, but 
of Twala, his uncle - the evil, one-eyed, usurp- 
~ ing fratricide whose head , severed by a sweep- 
ing blow from Sir Henry Curtis's battle-axe, 
bounds over the ground like a football to land 
at Ignosl’s feet - a scene which the film foolish- 
ly ignores. Indeed, it ignores most of the novel, 
keeping only the motif of a search for a dia- 
mond mine, but setting this in what might be 
1914 (though anachronisms are so plentiful as 
to make (he date uncertain), turning Allan 
Quatermain, a small, wiry, dried-up fifty- five- 
year-old, into a handsome young American 
hunter with a sawn-off shot-gun (Richard 
Chamberlain), ndding two comic villains, a 
German colonel (Herbert Lom) and a sadistic 
Turk (John Rhys-Davies), and rolling SirHen- 
rt ry Curtis and Captain Good together into the 
female form of Jesse Huston (Sharon Stone), 
an archaeology major from Iowa University. 
Miss Stone does preserve one or two of Cap- 
tain Good's characteristics - beautiful white 
legs, for instance, which, become more and 
more visible as her shorts get shorter and shor- 
ter. She also shares his sartorial nattiness, 
emerging from assault, torture, near-rape, aer- 
ial dogfights and similar with a shirt as crisp 
and as clean as when it came from Wardrobe. 
And when she does get it dirty, after being 
* boiled up in a giant casserole together with a 
stone or two of assorted vegetables and. Allan 
Quatermain, she immediately finds a kindly 
native tribe who live upside down in treOs to 
give her free laundry service'. . 

Although the film invokes Rider Haggard’s 
. name, It obviously owes far more to Steven 
SpfelWrg and Indiana Jones,. But, like moat 
-^ecrigorigsL it’s fal; weaker than theorisrinair 


Hunting, fishing, novel- writing 


COMMENTARY 


humorous, and lacking narrative excitement. 
The only thing that can be said in the film's 
favour is that it would not frighten even the 
smallest child, so obviously does it lay bare its 
own artifice. The back-projections are crudely 
unconvincing: Richard Chamberlain hangs 
head-down over a film of a pool of hungry 
crocodiles, clings to the wing of an anachronis- 
tic Tiger Moth standing on the studio floor and 
fights on the roof of a stationary railway car- 
riage past which an African landscape is 
travelling. Imaginary mountains are plasticine 
or rude daubs on a backcloth, while five or six 
gently ambling elephants - never seen in the 
same shot as the actors - stand in for a mad- 
dened, stampeding herd which puts a detach- 
ment of the German army to flight. 

Chiefly responsible, presumably, for this 
witless and charmless travesty of one of the 
greatest of adventure stories are J. Lee 
Thompson, the film's director, and Gene 
Quintano and James R. Silke, authors of the 
screenplay. Should they wake up one morning 
to find themselves pinned to the bed with an 
assegai, no more than justice will have been 
done, Anyone intending to see the film would 
do far better to stay at home and read the book. 
Or any book. 


Peter Kemp 

The Great Canadian Novel 
Radio 4 


The winner of the Whitbread Book of the Year 
prize for 1985 will be announced on January 
28. One book will be chosen from a short-list of 
five in five different categories: novel {Hawks- 
moor by. Peter Ackroyd), first novel {Oranges 
Are Not The Only Fruit by Jeanette Winterson), 
poetry ( Elegies by Douglas Dunn), children’s 
novel {The Nature of the Beast by Jauni How- 
ker) and biography {Hugh Dalton by Ben Pim- 
lott). The judges of the prize, which is now 
worth £17,500, include Richard Branson, 
Bryan Forbes, Mary Wamock and Shirley WU- • 
Hams. 

The National Book League and the City of 
London will present a prize for the best travel 
book -on London (excluding guide books): 
which has been published in the last' three 
yeqrs. Tjie judges, include gbpon 1 Jenkins, Sir. 
David Piper and Jpwt Sfreet 7 l&rtfcr arid the 
’iaiihe' L^udoi^B bok 


. AMONG THIS WEEK'S CQNTR TRT JTO R S ; . : ' 

1 . ^*n*Adepck’s Selected Poems whs published in 1983. . 

N. J t Allen Ji a lecturer in theSpciul Anthropology of South Asiaat the University of Oxford, 

Mkhari Ban ton's most recent book U In vestigating Robbery, which was published in 1985 . . 1 
| ; , Geoffrey Bert iscucrenlly preparing* book on International humiuritaiianlaw since 1945, 

’ T.J.&lB^waFehwofWadh^ - " 

Mark Bonham Cuter was Chairman of th&Race Relations Board from 1966 to i&Tq. . ' . 

^bfilpbfadyiaReadtr In GermaoalBirkbcck College ^London., ■ V. 1 

Robert Brown's most recent book is The Nature of Social Laws, 1984,' - 

• ^ ,6 ^ iireo f P^doj(ihtheWork of Robert Wahervm published InStuttgart jo 1982. V. 

; , , Tim Dooley's flrst Collection of poems ,TheInierrupted £>niflrh,waspubHihed last year • r : 

u the.author of Vf halts Sa&l Anthropology? and /n/riflrfo7i, whIch wert both published la* 

Doi^qdtoo‘8 ■" 

.* ^ teaifiqitsiier lectuirer ufeft Londeml . * 


There is a ghost story by Robertson Davies in 
which the spectres of defunct Canadian writers 
- Sara Jeanette Duncan, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Robert Barr, Nellie McClung - arc 
sighted in the obscure stacks of a Toronto lib- 
rary, clamouring to be reborn as American so 
that they will receive attention. Spirited objec- 
tion to British neglect of things Canadian came 
from Uving authors in The Great Canadian 
Novel, Radio 4’s trio of programmes about the 
country's fiction. "It used to be in Britain that 
to mention Canada was to cause an immediate 
glazing of the eyes”, Margaret Atwood re- 
marked, while Robertson Davies observed 
that, though thirty-eight European universities 
were represented at a conference on Canadian 
studies he had attended recently, no British 
institution was among them. 

The Great Camdian Novel, a survey concen- 
trating on seven contemporary authors - Mar- 
garet Laurence, Margaret Atwood, Alice 
Munro, W. O. Mitchell, Robertson Davies, 
Timothy Findley and W. D. Valgardson - set 
out to show what is being missed. Interviewing 
these writers and presenting extracts from their 
works, Margaret Horsfield attempted to trace 
the contours of present-day Canadian fiction. 
What hindered her enthusiastic enterprise was 
its inabUity to draw connections. Though au- 
thors were invariably related to their regional 
backgrounds -from Munro’s southern Ontario 
to Valgardson’s northern Manitoba - literary 
links tended to be ignored. Typically, while it 
was stressed that Margaret Laurence and Alice 
Munro originate from different parts of the 
.country, the striking closeness of many of their 
fictional concerns - both have produced se- 
quences of linked stories recording a girl's 
growing up in- a rural. smalltown community 
and her part-escape from this into academic 
and literary life in a city - went unremarked. 

What made this disconnected approach not 
just untidy but especially Inapposite was the 
fact that - as the extraots kept intimating -*- 
modem Canadian writing seems suffused by an 
; acute sense of affinities. Relatives and rela- 
. ; tion? (to the past, to emigrant ancestors, to 
other countries) are particularly prominent in 
it. Linked to this is anbther motif discernible in 
; the programmes' fictional extracts: a wide- 

Back to natuTe 


Cursing tales 

spread and long-lasting preoccupation * 

early experience. Four of W. 0, MHcJwjr! 1 ^ t- ■ 

novels deal with prairie boyhoods- fJ! ' VlCtOHS Radlll 

adolescence in south-west Ontario is as. ~ 

Munro-, forte; Margaret Laurence huaSf 
iarly keen eye for provincial adolesce* 

W. D. Vnlgardson’s books hark backjotk 
Icelandic-scttler community of his youth. 

Starting-points ore something contanMm 
Canadinn writers often fix their Interop 
Frequently, their characters find it impouft 
to detach themselves from the ethos of th& 
early years. Robertson Davies's The Deptftf 
Trilogy, burgeoning out into cosmopofej 
comedy and urbane sequences of 
erudition, remains rooted in the provincial-! 
he underlined in one of the programmes, q 
plaining that “the small town has bunwdhsdf 
into his worldly-wise protagonists. Margant 
Atwood’s fiction likewise keeps you awe cf 
homely origins behind cultivated facades, ifc 
central figures in her latest two novels, i& 

Before Man and Bodily Ham, are sophtt 
cated-seeming women whose blasd, chic a 
tenor is just a brittle carapace round a cored 
provincial, puritanical conditioning. 

Neither of those books got a mention m Ik 
Great Canadian Novel - perhaps because;* 
in Toronto, their Canadian scenes are 
domlnantly urban. A curiosity of these pe 
grammes was that-while decrying the fact Eb 
Canada has been lumbered with a natisti 
image that seems all moose and Mountles.pt 
zlies and prairies - they kept falling bad fit 
fictional extracts that reinforced this viwbf 
describing hunting, fishing and trapping. Ct* 
eluding with a piece from W. O Mitchell fci 
piangently harped on the pioneer-and-pnk 
note (“Where spindling poplars lift their <tfej 
leaves and wild sunflowers stare, ft 
gravestones stand among the prairie grsso. 

Over them, a rapt and endless silence lies. Tfc 

soil is rich”) the series left you with these® 

that Canada is a country virtually devoid of 
cities. Montreal, - for instance - whose Jeflift 
communities and French-Canadiatl eadsrt 


Unexpected affinities 


SAM SHEPARD 

AUe of the Mind 

Promenade Theatre, New York 

Curse of the Starving Class 

Theatre 890, New York 

Fool for Love 

Various cinemas . 

u It's as if Ernest Hemingway had written and 
starred in the movie version of For Whom The 
Bell Tolls”, claimed a six-page cover story on 
Sam Shepard in Newsweek. The occasion of 
the piece - and of dozens of others - was the 
simultaneous openings in December of his new 
play, A Lie of the Mind, and of his own film 
version, in which he plays the lead, of his play 
Fool for Love. In addition, a rather uneven 
revival of Curse of the Starving Class (1978), 
possibly Shepard’s finest play, was still attract- 
ing good audiences five months into a run off- 
. Broadway. Shepard is now the idol of the 
teenyboppers and, second to Shakespeare, the 
playwright most frequently produced in the 
United States, where he is reckoned the natu- 
ral heir to O'Neill. 

Alas, A Lie of the Mind is a terrible dis- 
appointment. Following the example of Fool 
for Love and his urge to polymathy, Shepard 
directs it himself and, more crucially, wrote it 
to be directed by himself. Running at four 
hours, with live country background music 
supplied by The Red Clay Ramblers , it seems a 
kaleidoscopic blur, verging at times on self- 
parody, of the themes of all his later works. 

. Shepard has said that during rehearsals he 
allowed the actors to continue to evolve the 
play, and it is possible that he was rather too 
■: eager to listen to them. The work has an un- 
finished quality, both less poetic and less pre- 
dse than his other recent works. 

At its centre are a couple who are a step 
. advanced in sado-masochism from the pair in 
Pool for Love. Jake (Harvey Keitel) has bat- 


wiiimuiunvo mivi i iviivu-vuuuuiMi » * ' 

have received extensive and energetic fetiwl.n tered his wife Beth (the twitchy Amanda Plum- 
cpverage from Mordecai Richltt'-Wt W ■ me J ) brain damage; each in flight from the 

referred to. As a map of the present-day Cm!- I • °wr, they slouch to the separate bedlams of 
dinn fictional scene, Great danrididnNod By- ““it parents' houses, where the bulk of the 

had its lacunae. What made it 0 aptewrtl? 
venture, despite this! was its value Id 

attention to the work of individual Cantia _ - ..... _ ------ _ _ * 

writers- especially the country's the A badla . ndB ? f * e lo ^ er ' 

standing trio of talents: Robertson Ds* * ; ^M wlsss W estern Americ an fain tl y - Sh e- 

Alice Munro aqd Margaret Atwood, 


met) into brain damage; each in flight from the 
other, they slouch to the separate bedlams of 
their parents' houses, where the bulk of the 
play takes place, awkwardly shifting from one 
side oi the stage to the other. Here we are 
again, after Buried Child and Curse of the 
Siarvlhg CJass, in the badlands of the lower- 
middle-class Western American family - She- 
pard’s contribution to American drama’s 
obsession with the hearth (the "diaper play” as 
one critic named it). His cartoon hyperboles of 


dynastic disintegration, with their mixture of 
violence and grotesque humour, put him closer 
to Charles Addams than to O'Neill, Miller or 
Tennessee WiUiams. Jake's father, like the Old 
Man in Fool for Love, is a drunk who walked 
out on his family and died (his wife is still 
plotting her revenge and achieves it, in a way, 
by burning down the family house);' Beth's 
Dad remains at home in a state of terminal 
disaffection, his shotgun at the ready. 

Shepard’s persistent theme is how love, or 
ties, or “lies” go wrong, that men can’t live with 
women - or without them. (Women have the 
same trouble with men, though that is less 
important to him.) “Love - that crock of shit”, 
says Jake’s mother. “It's another disease - only 
it makes you feel good while it lasts." There is ' 
little evidence in any Shepard work that love 
ever makes you feel good: love, or this distem- 
pered, incurable obsession, a lie of the mind, is 
a poison, or curse, which is helplessly handed 
down from one generation to another. In the 
past, these generations were segregated into 
different plays. A Lie of the Mind brings them 
together, but says nothing new on a subject 
Shepard has treated more cogently. 

ITie same synthesizing impulse is at work in 
his film-script for Fool for Love. The Old Man, 
the father of the incestuous lovers, who on the 
stage was meant to be a fantasy projection, is 
now, in the uncharismatic performance of 
Harry Dean Stanton (seen in the Shepard- 
scripted Paris, Texas) integrated into the ac- 
tion, with banal results. More successfully, 
Shepard inflates the memory-soliloquies of the 
pair into long flashbacks showing their child- 
hood, with the alluring twist that what we see 
never quite matches what we hear on the voice- 
overs. Directed by Robert Altman, it is cer- 
tainly a more coherent film than Paris, Texas, 
but it lacks the relentlessness of the original 
and has a lot of that earlier film's empty mythos 
- a landscape in search of some characters. It 
also shows that Shepard, for all his Gary Coop- 
er looks and poi&e in a saddle, is still not one of 
nature's actors: gaunt and introverted, he re- 
tains a most un-filmstar-like inwardness - the 
sort, I imagine, that compels him to write all 
these cursing tales in the first place. 

Sam Shepard: Seven Plays ■ (336pp. Fabf&r. 
Paperback, £4.95h 0 571 13615 X) contains the 
texts of. seven plays written by Shepard 
between 1974 and 1981, including Curse of the 
Starving Class, Tooth of Crime, Burled Child t 
Savage! Love and True West. It has an introduc- 
tion to- the playwright’s work by Richard 
Gilman. 


Marc Jordan 

Masterpieces of Reality: French 17th Century 
Painting 

Leicester Museum and Art Gallery, until 
February 2 

This is a rather restrictive title for an exhibition 
which so dramatically and Intelligently reveals 
the rich variety of French painting in the first 
half of a century too often overshadowed by 
the normative style of Louis XIV’s Versailles. 
That supremely successful Gesarntkimsftverk 
and the Parisian Academy which trained and 
supplied its creators were, however, compara- 
tive lalc-comers on the artistic scene. As the 
Leicester show demonstrates, the French 
Grand Style was one of the many achievements 
of a school which was as vigorous among the 
French colony at Rome and in the provinces as 
it was in Paris. 

Juxtapositions in hanging bring this home 
in an often startling and invariably thought- 
provoking way. Among the Romans the pas- 
sionate rationality of Poussin’s “The Choice of 
Hercules" finds its natural foil in the romantic 
and enticing melancholy of Claude’s "Land- 
scape with Hagar and the Angel". Unpredict- 
ably the febrile, explosive fantasies of Monsft 
Desiderio from Metz jostle the sombre, with- 
drawn genre scenes of Georges de la Tour, the 
great, if controversial, rediscovered provincial 
from Lorraine. And among the Parisians a self- 
consciously classicizing "Allegory of Peace" by 
Simon Vouet nods loftily across at “A Quarrel 
in a Tavern” by the Le Nain brothers; while 
PhiUppe de Champaigne’s full-length portrait 
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ErapUlk* afobner lecturer at the School pf Oiieiual and African Studies, London! ’ . ; «■ ^val is Mitsuo Yanagimachi’s fourth 

1 , p «4er po^utan’s Pol and Empetbhr FratikUhpoMa and Carolintfdnpattry vm be published this year ■ ■ SSSxj ? and the Srat to hay? British dis- 
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and acts of expiation. II is a creed, as 
as the local rivalry between the ses, folk sm® 
mountain folk and as instinctive aitha 
of the townspeople to the outsider 
who bestows her favours liberally,. 
her relationship with Tatsuo, who hadwff 
lover, when he was fourteen and she tweht 
A simplicity verging on mlndleasneft IF 

these various elements arid extends to 

camaraderie of 1 the loggers, who treht ttPF 

sui( of Women much like the bunting 
;■ bbair, ■ Pop songs on ’a transistor ngj® 

, recurrent arid ironic leitmotif • 


ever after 



J Jeanette Winterson 

•LOUISE PAGE 

owvic: ..'.j • ■ . 


mask, reminding us, in the best fairy-tale mari- 
ner what looks like one thing is often another. 

ThisisalsotrueofBeauty,;whosefatherhasto 
discover that his daughter has a mind of her 
own. The quality of resolute innocence that 
Joely Richardson displayed in Wetherby tAakcs 
her un inspired choice for Beauty, who must be ■ ; 


A first edition of Gttorge Orwell's Homage to 
Catalonia, 1938, Is to beipfd at Sotheby's on January. 
14. The estimate ts CU0-TI80. . , Y 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR- - - 

Competition No 260 

Readers a fe invited to identify the sources M the 
three quotations whkh follow arid to send us the 
answers so that they reach this qffite not later than 


of Cardinal de Richelieu, with its perfect poise 
and lustily described drapery, finds an unex- 
pected affinity with the luxuriant and formal 
flower-pieces of his fellow Fleming Jean- 
Baptiste Monnoyer. 

Remarkably, all the works in this show, 
wliich was inspired by the Leicester Museum's 
purchase in 1983 of de la Tour’s “The Choir- 
boy”, are from collections in the British Isles. 
Very few pictures, except perhaps the two 
smalt Claudes from the National Gallery once 
owned by Sir George Beaumont of nearby 
Coleorton, will be anything like as familiar as 
comparable works in French collections. The 
Stockton-on-Tees de la Tour “The Dice Play- 
ers", Champaigne's “Annunciation” from 
Hull, the striking Nottingham Le Brun of Her- 
cules and Diomedes and the choice group Of 
canvases from the Bowes Museum at Barnard 
Castle make sufficient reason in themselves to 
explore further these somewhat neglected gal- 
leries, while important pictures from Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Manchester and Dulwich stand 
out afresh in this context. 

Not least of the pleasures of this exhibition is 
to encounter works which challenge our re- 
ceived images of particular artists. A small, 
simple, tender “Pietb" turns out to be by 
Charles Le Brun, more readily thought of as 
the ever-invenlive impressario of Versailles. A 
canvas of Croesus and Solon, its actors in 
elaborate oriental fancy-dress, might have 
been painted by a follower of Rembrandt. It is 
by the protean Claude Vignon. And the 
touchingly hesitant early Poussin “Virgin and 
Child”, garlanded in spring flowers added by 
Daniel Seghers, is a far cry from the marmoreal 
antique solemnity of his mature pictures. 

There are relative unknowns here too: Jean 
Tassel of Dijon, with his adolescent gypsy 
madonnas scintillating out of Caravaggesque 
gloom, deserves to be more widely known;. 
Georges de la Tour’s son Etienne, who con- 
tinqed to paint in Lunfiville in his fafheris man- 
ner but adding an attractive cool metallic tonal- 
ity o(his own; Louise Moillon, the only woman 
painter represented here, and an accomplished 
mistress of still-life; and most delightful of all, 
though in a very minor key, Henri Mauperchi, 
a painter of landscape who seems lo ^dd the 
’ swpefj Unreal grace and colouring of Correggio 
' to the classical settings qf Claude. . : 

. ; 0 np caveat shoujdbe registered * though Itis- 

. not one that ought to detract from the pleasure ; 
and interest pf this stimulating exhibition. The ; 
r exact statu sofa number of pictures, including - , 
the Leicester Museum’s owp mucjwfamaged . 
Poussin “Holy Fardiy "; iS stlU a raatter 1 fpr 
debate and hi some cases may be unresoivab]e. 
Christopher Wright's otherwise iiieful. and... 
informative catalogue (which • also, se ivies as a , 
check-list of seventPeoth-ceimiry French , 
paintings in B ritish public collections) does not 
always make this clear. 
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: fire. festival of the title, g maJe < The itorybf Beauty an 

initiation IntiyduBbood b* i 
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•: ^ in Whjch thu ^Irieritabl^uie ( 

““bfed ; to the technical i ¥ •' * ^tweeq Beauty arid he 
builds to a.ipowefftil ja&ad ; LN^Wakt, ItUthese 
whiclj the Mountain Goddpw ^ ^ P^y lls power and keei 
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d andgared.it terrifled Hoe.- to fed that she 
that qqpeo-Ilke- smiled i for nineteen , 
that ih* had. lain h> ’he darkness 'of the 
m hid smiled,- iKot'sbc had seen the 
of y4anl grind Itpr fafr;breastuuid limbs, 


. as .when she 


died -teat Wrtv she ruts as ^ctoriously 
gored 'Ipti' shouting worebippexs, -.and 


• remains alone lo majesty, utundved by (he adoration 

oftiiousands. . 

3 AU this had been to her but as the sound df lyre* 1 
and flutes, ’and. lives on only In; the ddkacy'wite' ; 
Which it has moulded the chatlgteg lineaments, and . ■ 
. tinged ;the eyelids and the hands. The fancy, of a 
perpetual life, sweeping together ten' thousand 
experiences, Is an old one; and modem philosophy 
has conceived the idea of humanity as wrought upon 
' by, and summing up in itself, all modes of life and 

■ thought. ; 

CompetiMbn No 2S6 

■ Winner: J.H.C. Leaclii . , ; 

Answers: ■ : • 

.1 Arid pbw', Ipd,. all Is Over ■ \ 

Twixt you, your love and the dovert; . ;? 

; ^ Sp keep n stiff upper lip ' . ' • 

Ahd shrlnk nqt, lad, nor ihivEr, t • t- «. 

BUt walk you ;down to' the river ■ . ’.■■■]. ••?. 

■ Ami take -your final dip. • ! 

■ . Max Beerhohm, Max in Verse. ■ . ..! 

• 1 When lads have; done with labour - •. j 
in Shropshire, we. will cry,' •' 

“Lct'sgoand ktllaneighBoUr" 

..and I'bther answete "Ayel" 

Humbert Wolfe, Larhpoons. ' 

• g ph. DQ, lad, noveir touch ynur cap; 

; Jt ia riot my hiltf-cpown; . ' . J 

■' You 'have ft from a better chap 
' 1 Tltat loDg ago laid down, i - 
A,E, Housnian, More Poetns XLl. " 
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Moulding the Grand Manner 
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Lindsay Stainton 

ANTHONY M. CLARK 

Pompeo Batoni: A complete catalogue of his 
works with an introductory text 
Edited by Edgar Peters Bowron 
416pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £80. 

0714823414 

I will venture to prophecy, that two of the last [re- 
cent] distinguished Painters of that country. 1 mean 
Pompeo Bottom and Raffaelie Mengs, however 
great their names may at present sound in our ears, 
will soon fall into the ranks of Imperiale, Sebastian 
Concha, Placldo Constanza, Massuccio, and the rest 
of their immediate predecessors, whose names . . . 
are now fallen into what is little short of total obli- 
vion. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s words from his four- 
teenth Discourse, delivered in the year after 
Pompeo Bn toui 's death, were to prove only too 
accurate. From the 1740s until he died in 1787 
this “omo grande” (as Canova described him) 
had been the most celebrated painter in Rome, 
with a European reputation matched only by 
his rival Mengs. Yet within twenty years or so 
he had become almost forgotten in Britain - 
during his lifetime, his most fruitful source of 
patronage - and apart from a few polite but 
inconsequential notices in early nineteenth- 
century biographical dictionaries (evidently 
lifted wholesale from Italian sources, since his 
, activity as a portrait painter, for which he had 
been most celebrated in this country, is barely 
mentioned), the natural cycle of taste gradual- 
ly relegated him to limbo along with the rest of 
the Roman sertecenfo school. His paintings 
were not so much despised as taken for granted 
(rather os Sargent’s portraits were taken for 
granted In the middle years of this century). 

In 1932, at about the time when the first 
stirrings of the taste for Baroque and eight- 
eenth-century painting and decorative art 
made themselves felt among connoisseur- 
collectors, the first serious attempt to reassess ' 
Batoni's oeuvre and to establish its chronology 
was made by Ernst Emmer/ing in his doctoral 
thesis. However, the real credit for rescuing . 
Batoni from oblivion belongs to the late 
Anthony Morris Clark (1923^76) . One of the 
most | distinguished American scholars : and; 

favourite period that he eve.n invented an alter • 
ego, "Cardinal Muccavacca” (an amalgam of > 
. Cardinal Albani -r with more than a soup^on of 
Krbank's Cardinal Pirelli '-'Winckelmann aqd 
Qaric himself), in whose name he engaged In 
witty ■ correspondence with ' other scholars on 
settecento artistic matters. At the lira? of his 
sudden death - which occurred, appropriately 
enough, in Rome - he was working \ on two 
bopks^The first was to have been a history of 
painting in Rome between 1700 and 1799, the 
second & monograph on Pompeo Baton!. It is 
this latter work that has now been edited for 
: publication by Edgar Peters , Bowron. Fortu- 
oately; Clark left a mass of invaluable notes, a 
. large •, and scrupulously annotated photo- 
graphic archive, as well as a carefully assem- 
bled reference library 

.. .®°VT°n. Who in 1^82 organised the fiftt ex . 
Wb|tion devoled.fo Baton! in Britain, hasprp* 
vided an almost .faultless catalogue of works 

Uttybu 


ron), Studies in Roman Eighteenth-Century 
Painting (1981). 

Datoni had an easy familiarity with all the 
fashionable styles of his period: he adopted a 
Bolognese-derived late Baroque manner in 
such devotional pictures as “The Sacred Heart 
of Jesus”; echoed Van Dyck (for British con- 
sumption) in some of his most brilliant por- 
traits; anticipated Greuze’s neo-classic appeal 
to sentiment in “The Personification of ‘Purity 
of Heart'”; and in his historical subject-pic- 
tures he rivalled the austere neo-Poussinesque- 
style of Mengs. One suspects that Mengs would 
have despised chameleon-like behaviour of 
this sort as he himself fixed on and stuck to a 
conceptual and rigidly programmatic approach 
to painting. As Batoni's early biographer 
Onofrio Bonl wrote, “Batoni fu pi& pittore che 
filosofo, il Mengs piti filosofo che pittore”. 
And simply as a painter and as a manipulator of 
surface textures (his rendering of silk, velvet 
and fur is extraordinarily sensuous), and in his 
refined and beautiful use of colour, Batoni was 
gifted in a way that Mengs never was. 

Of the 26S surviving portraits recorded by 
Clark and Bowron 200, or 75 per cent, depict 
British and Irish sitters, while only about thirty 
are of Italians, a disproportion which reflects 
the low esteem in which portraiture seems to 
have been held in Italy. The extent of his popu- 
larity with British patrons, the majority of 
whom were youthful bachelors making the 
Oraad Tour (he painted few portraits of En- 
glishwomen), Is not hard to explain. These 
portraits are the most Spectacular images of 
young aristocrats to have been painted since 
the time of Van Dyck. Few of Batoni’s contem- 
poraries could match his ability to record an 
accurate likeness and at the same time to make 
it vivid and memorable, and to touch it with a 
grace almost entirely lacking in portraits by his 


rivals Mengs and Anton von Maron. A com- 
parison between two portraits of the same 
sitter. Lord Brudenell, by Batoni and Mengs 
(both of which are included in the current 
Treasure Houses of Britain exhibition in 
Washington) makes this point eloquently: 



Pompeo Balorti's self-portrait (1773-4), reproduced 
from the book reviewed here. ' 

Mengs shows a stolid, slightly lugubrious 
youth, while Batoni, in one of his undoubted 
masterpieces, endows his sitter with a flatter- 
ing aura of sensibility. Batoni’s particular ta- 
lent, indispensable for a fashionable portrait- 
painter, lay in producing discreetly flattering 
images of his clients as they saw themselves, 
dashing young men, as sleek and elegant - and 
sometimes apparently as brainless - as the 
adoring dogs that so often accompany them. 

The Grand Tour portrait in which the sitter 
is shown posed in front of some easily identifi- 
able Roman monument or antiquity has its 


Revealing disguises 


Pat Rogers ,, , v . \ 

AflLKEN RIBEIRO . ' 

The Dress Worn at-Masqucrades in England, \ 
0824059840 


A title ,so cumbrous .could only beiong to -a 
dissertation, and it invites qqibbling. The very 
term "fancy dress” creates difficulties at the 
outset, which Aileen Ribeiro does' not 
altogether resolve in her absorbing study. 
“Fancy dress” Is,. not ordinary eighteonth- 
century usage. The first occurrence supplied in 
OED is by Fanny Biuney in 1770: Ribeiro 
quotes this example, and another from a maga- 
zine in the same year, describing a masquerade 
at Carlisle House (run by the notorious Mrs 
Conietys, whose activities. may. hot have been 
as suspect as Casanova indicates, but are cer- 
tainly whitewashed by Ribeiro). The terra 
seems to be a fresh coinage, though a few years- 
earlier Horace . Walpole, writing , up his' 
memoirs, of the, start, of. George BJ’s reigri, 
speaks of tgdy Sarah Lennox oresentino her- 
seU before- 


children, since men had Van Dyck garb to fall 
back on, aruj tended to wear more accurate 
historical costume with less adaptation to cur- 
rent fashion. 

Ribeiro has made two significant contribu- 
tions tb^ur understanding of the subject; First, 
She hajbroughttogethor an immense amount 
of pictorial evidence, which shows the preva- 
lence of the stock motifs in fashionable dress 
more clearly than ever before. This, applies 
particularly to the long third chapter, which 
considers in turn the so-called “dress of 
Rubens’ wife” (actually based on the dress 
woni by Helena Fourmeqt In the Rubens por- 
trait); female and then male fashions based on 
Van Dyck, Lely and Kneljer; and children’s 
costumes with a seventeenth-century origin. 
Second, Ribeiro shows the important role 
played by pattern books,, notably the most 
comprehensive, of those surviving, that is, A 
Collection of the Dresses of .Different Nations 
both Ancient and Modern by Thomas 
Jeffeiys. This work proves to be a veritable 
icohologia for the age, and will now be dug out 
far more frequently by historians of art as well 
as those of costume. In addition, Ribeiro ad- 
vances our knowledge of the role played by 
drapfery painters, tod in particular shows how 
crucial at ole was blav&jl by Joseph van Akeij , a 
in London during thy 

m Hudson ana pevis, 
such ail Raoisay and 


origins in the late seventeenth centurv 
early 1740s urtists like Trevisani 
David, Masucci and Imperiall had dS 
type of painting a distinctive souvenir of *5 
to Rome, but it is Batoni who deserve* t 
credit for popularizing the genre. On ^ 
his compositions appear almost ludbowj 
modern taste - almost as if a piece olantio# 
statuary has come to life - but to eishte£ 
century taste such obvious aUroioMfoct&sta 
prototypes were entirely acceptable. - 
There is a sense in which Batoni emerges# 
moulder of the Grand Manner: his'portiS 
are a mirror of the arrogance of his BriA 
contemporaries (a characteristic also (0 fa 
observed in Reynolds’s most ambitions ». 
traits). Nowhere is this more apparenl thmk 
Batoni's splendid portrait of Colonel the Hu 
William Oordon, an overwhelmingly romxfr 
and dazzling personification of Scottish pfo 
wearing the kilt almost as if it were* 
Gordon stands in front of the Colosseum b 
some conquering Roman hero, with a fo 
more in his outstretched right hand and* 
foot resting casually yet authoritatively mi 
fragment of classical sculpture. •Such m 
would surely have applauded Jdosfr 
Richardson’s self-congratulatory expresskad 
British self-esteem: “no nation under bend 
so nearly resembles the ancient Grech ai 
Romans as we. There is a haughty carriage,! 
elevation of thought, a greatness of taste, 1 
love of liberty, a simplicity and honesty awj 
us, which we inherit from our sncetiortj hi 
which belongs to us as Englishmen.” 
Generally speaking, eighteenth-centoji 
is thought of very much in terms of Prana, Ik 
great merit of this book is that at long la 
Batoni is revealed as an artist bf.Eurojw 
stature, who takes bis own distinctive pht 
beside Boucher, Fragonard and Greuze 


as a “Swiss count” (actually his rook ** 
Bavarian). There is a fatal fondness for rap* 
seded historical textbooks; an inexpjiobb^ 
liance on older editions of major sourc# 
(Horace. Walpole in the Toynbee edition. 
Mary Wortley Montagu in the^afodifk^' 
sion , arid so on); and A good deal of iiuccwxj 
in citing names, dates and places of pubfa 
tion. These mistakes ought to hayebeen^ 
out when the thesis was examined fqr 
doctorate in 1977, but since this did iwt 
pen, somebody should have yetted the & 
before the publisher was encouraged to chep 
a hundred dollars for the typescript to 
graphic reproduction. It should be said j 
illustrations are numerous and, though 
adequate to the purpose. • • ' 

There is less risk these days that wejjj j 
regard the whole Georgian age as a prol«£ 1 
masked ball. Its Blue Boys, its'Turkiih PJJM 
its nabobs and Otaheitans, have tb twsj" 
place in our sense of the period /awe#? 
foundlings and shoe-boys, balloonists ftj* ; j 
gineers, shopmen and midwives. 
disguise is also self-revelation* and 
In which the Hanoverians chose to dr^JJJ 
selves iip is eloquent ,of thejr taw , 
phobias; To be Teletnachus 
pot was a decision ba^ed, not drily 
considerations, though ihey^p^Fjy^ 
theiir pjqce. Iq 1 particular, 
women in .a constricting Sw, 
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Cheating at patience 


Julian Symons 

THOMAS MALLON 

A Book of One’s Own: People and their diaries 
318pp. Picador. Paperback. £3.50. 

0330291327 

DANIEL AARON (Editor) 

The Inman Diary: A public and private 

confession 

Two volumes, 1,661pp. Harvard University 
Press. £33.95. 

06744S4456 

U A man who tells lies to his diary would cheat 
himself at patience.” The phrase is meant to 
suggest the pointlessness of telling lies to one- 
self, but in fact patience players often cheat, 
japing a card as they tum over the pack so 
that they may reach the red queen that goes on 
the black king, or even becoming momentarily 
colour-blind so that two cards of the same col- 
our follow each other. The intention, a player 
might say if confronted by such deliberate 
error, is only the desire to make things come 
out right, and the diary keeper has much the 
same concern. A diary or journal is a kind of 
emotional streaking, everything on show, 
nothing concealed. “I expose myself entire”, 
Montaigne claimed. “Tis a body where, at one 
view, the veins, muscles and tendons are ap- 
arent, every one of them in its proper place; 
here the effect of a cold; there of the heart 
beating, very dubiously." 

Yet such exposure should not be equated 
. with literal truth. The diarist or journal keeper 
addresses always, at least implicitly, an ideal 
reader. For this reader he (the masculine pro- 
noun is used to avoid awkward phrasing, 
although most of the finest diarists have been 
; men) creates a picture which corrects reality In 
1 major or minor detail, by omission or inclu- 
sion. At its least personal the diary or journal Is 
- 1 document of record, on another level a form 
of self-expression implying a strong degree of 
‘ egotism, on a third an attempt to describe a 
world in which those thoughts and events take 
: pUdri. the Crossman Diaries afean example of 
(he first kind, one mentioned in Thomas Mal- 
Ion's Engaging survey of ail sorts of diaries and 
. journals-^ like this reviewer Mellon regards the 
. two as practically synonymous. He discusses 
’ dozens of very different diaries and glances at 
. many more, so that a brief account of the diary 
; kept by Veljko Midunovil, Tito’s man in Mos- 
.. during the 1950s, is succeeded by passages 

■; fr 0 ® the journal kept by the unemployed bus- 
: boy Who intended to assassinate President 
Nixon but In the end shot and paralysed 
; George Wallace, and that by a fragment of 
b ' Lee Harvey Oswald called the “Historic 
, Diary" fie kept in Moscow. 

Mellon's book is divided Into sections,' and ■ 
V come under the heading “Apolog- 

ia", a label rightly stamped also on Crossman. 
“ general Mallon js a sophisticated interpreter 
l : f material He sees the two assassins as 
* dre «Ing iip in “tacky rhetorical finery" their 
5 to become, celebrated, so that Oswald 
) gtoe a post-dated account of a suicide attempt , 
busboy Arthur Bremer laments that Wal- 
J -“ “ death won’t be much of a story, so that 
| J“f0methlhg big in Nam fibres iip 111 end up at ■ 

• 11010 ^ the Ist page : in America”.: 
« erhapL bocatise Midunovi6 and Crossman 
JJ® 1 * ^pectabie end respebted, Mallon takes 

at facie value. Yet although, 
w : Tito’s 1 ambassador - to Moscow “a 

: . footed Virciliankfiide through k frosty Version ! 

■ j ell” he^ Is naturally and necessarily present- 
^ Yugoslav ‘yiew of: events, even though, 
w ^ d diary ; may; be accurate. In : 
jrJ°^ matl ’ 8 case the Aspects of parliaifientary 
2, ^Jchitracter presenteti are evidently parr; 
J! . ^ ; self4erying hi the transition frOin tape 
Janet Morgan. Kfollori Quotes 
! fr> whi'ch' Crossman says he changed 

. .fl* mind about- a: Cabinet reshuffle, paid ap 
DoWnlng Street, found 

• ^“Wi.MifiUter in, “and had what was a 
.^rutihnr^rtafit' . talk”. Becailse ; Cfossmah 

• walked across the park iuiti 
Harold Wilson; “hadn’t 

f : y°r i r Mailed says wortderingly, q coupfi^ 

: :iS^W;gears Were shifted.'ButCrogsmati 
steely Mfir at the balloon Of hto oWp 

Without somle cQiifitmatioii; 
-■•‘••■‘fS- tiptltO be takqn bit ltteiii; tiirifo i-, 
if: •~ ft ? 8 *fhah r s and Mi6inovl6^ diene* are : fit" 
'f : •' : 


tended as documents of record even though 
they are not quite that, and probably most 
diaries are of this class. Somewhere between 
the recorders and the confessors are those who 
began to keep a diary and found it a habit 
difficult to break. Harold Nicolson, questioned 
by his son Nigel, said keeping his diary became 
a habit, and that publication never entered his 
head. No doubt he meant what he said, but his 
motives were inevitably more complex. A 
diary, as Nigel Nicolson says, may sustain and 
reassure, it can take the place of pep pills or be 
used as an evacuant for despair as many poets 
alleviate their neuroses in verse. Yet the most 
interesting diaries are not those written by 
modestly and cautiously self-regarding figures 
like Nicolson, nor the diaries composed by 
what Mallon calls confessors, among whom he 
includes writers of work that may be partly or 
wholly fictitious. Examples of these are A 
Young Girl's Diary, much praised by Freud, 
My Secret Life by “Walter" and the pseudony- 
mous 91/2 Weeks by “Elizabeth McNeill". All of 
these pose problems of authenticity, of a quite 
different kind from those involved in speculat- 
ing whether Boswell or Rousseau was always 
telling the truth. There is, as Mallon says, a 
suspicion that the mysterious donor of A 
Young Girl's Diary “jazzed it up a bit", and 
although the American critic Steven Marcus 
has gone to bat for the authenticity of "Wal- 
ter”, and 9*6 Weeks was praised as a factual 
masterpiece by some American critics, both 
seem so obviously fabricated that the burden of 
factual proof must rest as heavily on their advo- 
cates as on those who thought the Hitler 
Diaries genuine. Without such proof “Walter” 
and “Elizabeth McNeill" must be regarded as 
no more than pornographic fictioneers, where ' 
the true diarist sets out to correct the astigmat- 
isms of reality. 

Discussion of such dubious journal keepers, 
however, only adds an attractive gaminess to 
Mallon’s glimpses of chroniclers and travellers , 
pilgrims and creators, many of them unfamiliar 
on this side of the Atlantic. One would like to 
meet more closely George Templeton Strong, 
a' New Yorker who in the 1830s and after 
thought his city on the way to becoming the 
world’s finest, arid by way of proving it gave an 
account of its heat, crime, drunkenness and 
gang warfare at a length far exceeding the diary 
of “old Pepys, my.protptype”, as Strong called 
him. To come more hearty up to date, Aram 
Saroyan’s Last Rites, about his dying father 
William, sounds appalling but interesting. We 
are told that “it is an odd combination of spon- 
taneity and contrivance” anil such a combina*- 
tion, variously mixed, characterizes the most 
fascinating diarists. It fits Boswell, who is often 
said to have invented James Boswell as well ; Il 
fits George Sand, and the Wilde who Wrote Qe 
Piofmdis, and Pepys whose "willingness to be 
a booby" is surely intended, a part of bis tricky 
art. life diarist has in mind the ideal reader 
already mentioned, yet writes also for himself 
alone: this is the basic contradiction that few 
diarists can bring themselves to face. 

Arthur Crew Inman, whose diaries, ' kep.f for 
sorne forty years from the year 1919 onwards, 
are how published ih : a greatly abbreviated 
■ form still totaffing more than T, 6Q0 page#; / 
’ : accepted it fully. Hedesired posthumous .pub- 
lication as in youth he had longed fm>poetic 
. faine, tod gave frequent.insfruqtions to a coin-, 
' iefcttiral editor^: suggesting wfieTe pruhing 
'■ shekts might be tired, advising against ex- 
purgation of material bp moral groiihds; fitresj- 

• sing that there should be “a thorough recon- 

• stitutibri of paragraphing ... since I am very 
conscious; of the, Visual Inadvisability of suon, 
thick, such long, such unbroken pafltgraphsas, 

’ to save paper and space, I generallyure’’- The. 
.. diaries as We have them, a small frapfion pt the 
'j: Whole/ afe faidnatitig particu^ 

i . : t«iy ■: .how: OW’ H.*?- fl 

other, ever publilhed, the tehilenff ofdiarietp 
te crt*t& a f«iv«te; worfd;^n when writing 
' BbbuVthh public ohe. ui)iuaal,;btit «pM. 
; remarkable! 

' , Ism, theimportaoMheartac^Wtoever^dettit 

: of Ui-Iife. flietfft.ehd Optoloot o< Arthu r 


through the whole length of the diary, is a 
model of tactful editorial reconstruction. 
Throughout the book the editorial comments 
and Unking passages are well chosen, informa- 
tive, and - most remarkable of all in view of 
Inman’s opinions and behaviour -consistently 
sympathetic. It is the greatest possible tribute 
to Aaron that when, near the end, he refers to 
Inman as “this flawed and sad creature, so 
gifted and so spoiled”, we accept his assess- 
ment as the right one. 

Inman was born in Atlanta in 1895, into a 
family whose wealth was based on cotton. An 
only child, he seems to have been treated with 
indulgence, alternating with occasional strict- 
ness, during childhood and youth. By his own 
account his father had wanted a girl, and 
thought of adopting one, although nothing 
came of it. At local Southern schools and later 
during five ,unhappy years at Haverford School 
in Pennsylvania, Arthur was bullied because of 
his smaU size, but fought back and survived. At 
the age of twenty-one, having passed from ' 
Haverford School to the more congenial 
Haverford College, he collapsed. The collapse 
had been preceded, according to Arthur, by 
various preliminary warnings. He had strained 
his heart while climbing a mountain, had chin- 
ned himself too often so that “something rip- 
ped in my chest”, his collar-bone had “flipped 
in and out at such a rate that 1 had to give up 
golf”. It is perhaps significant that all of these 
troubles came while he was engaged in ener- 
getic and manly pursuits. He was removed 
from college, and received treatment at the 
family summer place in Maine and in Boston, 
all in vain. “Thirty-four eminent doctors” 
looked on him, and most of them pronounced 
his problems to be not physical but mental. 
They included gastric troubles, blurred vision, 
migraines, sprains, colds, and a curiously elas- 
tic pelvis that was always slipping out of place. 
Arthur rejected the doctors as shams or cheats 
and turned to osteopaths, in particular to the 
rumbustious back-slapping former big-game 
hunter Dr Pike, who had powerful hands and 
was also a “peerless psychologist”. 

' In 1919 Arthur moved into Garrison Hall, air 
apartment hotel in Boston’s Back Bay, where 
he lived for the reslof his life. Given a comfort- 
able allowance by the bewildered but sym- 
pathetic father whom he detested, he acquired 
a manservant, a chauffeur, and in 1923 a wife. 
Evelyn Yates Inman is called by Aaron the 
hercrine of . the diary, although in truth it has 
only a heto. Evelyn had her own apartment In 
Garrison Ha(l and.tiieir marriage lasted* with 
many quarrels and som6 [eiilpaterV separa- 
tions, untfi Artfim 8hot himself in 1963. Evelyn 
is the chief female character in the diary, but 
th6re are many others: They are the “taOtefs’' 
who responded to Arthur’s advertisements in 
the Boston Evening Transcript for ’’Persons 
who have had Interesting experiences.. ; L to 
talk to an invalid”. The fee offered -was at first 
$1 an evening, ; lafer Increased to tin . hourly 
rate. The responses' that jnterestied Arthur 
. . most were frpm young woraeti. 'Ljring in a dark-; 
eried room, sometimes for twenty hour# a day 
-although' on other days tie would g6 out, drive 
a' car,; ride a horsti -* be.w°uld listen to tales of 

• tfreir emotional aiid sexual expe ri ehces.Sotnc-: 
times they would lie on the bed ;witli him and 
indulge in petting. Occasionally, but not often, 

. . intercourse >ou|d take platie, During qnd of 
■ htf itirti cbpulafory session^ 1 be observes; . W 1 
thought the darn thing wbuld hever 6nd , It hurt 
my back"; 1 tod he 1 explained; to a woman who 
“j^ve me the cdmplete freedom of her body" 
that “my aide had incapacitated me sexually for 
. the last three nibnths rt . 1 AU .thJs conduct Was 
known to Evelyn , o knevv |oo df Arthur' s 

tokenless to spy on itaked women, and would 
sometime# caU hitta tqi look tit iwh #?ene^ as a 
man irtd his 'Mfo keen across tha courtyard 
naked 'in tfieir batbfop'm . “I waited no. time. I 
io^kedjtfrrough'a .'.crack. In 'th e : • Cur tain . -J. 

, relisbed the show." ^ i ■.'!’! 

: . Arthur .then 1 , Was ti sexual sqper-iroep.Add 
totbls super-creepi ness ihp fticts thftt he was In 
favour of ; lyncHfofe hegraqa^ho: ntijbed wjhifo 

• jyomed , aamfredftitier forthany thin^ btit in 
partl^tilarfor hls'peri^eution pftheJews^de- 
t^ed lri sh A hiericarta almcft t fis mtich as Jew- . 

; Uh Americans, ^fied:. Roorevelt.Rodsid the 
i ; JfUt, tod wept when he hetird M stinator Joe 
McOarth^ deatL; . and it foiiy bt. Wondered 
; : hoVOanfel ^&ron ,'cto' ppssjbLy 'have used " 
thOse friendly pfirastia’: Yet there (s nb dOubt 


tliat Inman had, even at his worst moments, a 
curious naive charm, and that he was a highly 
talented writer. He began as a poet, and pub- 
lished several books. We are denied the texts 
of any poems, but titles like One Who Dreams, 
Frost Fire and Bubbles of Gold are unpromis- 
ing, and in the end he accepted his lack of 
poetic talent. His prose is another matter. His 
ability to re-create rooms and scenes in every 
detail (especially those of his childhood) is re- ' 
markable, and the exteriors of people are seen 
with Dickensian vividness: 

Father’s movements were quick, jerky, like a bird's. 

His hair was so dark as to seem black; he wore It 
parted on one side, brushed smooth, and in front was 
a cowlick like a jaunty crest which gave him an alert 
appearance. His forehead was narrow at the tem- 
ples, sloped slightly backwards from the fairly thick- 
lensed gold spectacles he wore. His nose was large 
and florid below his small-pupUed hazel eyes. His 
moustache was sandy red. His lower lip was slightly 
full, his chin firm, his teeth uneven. He mu always 
very neatly dressed, and this was all the more ob- 
vious because of the fact that the majority' of South- 
ern men madea rather sloppy appearance even to my 
eyes. Father wore high patent-leather shoes. You 
could see the ends of his long drawers under his black 
lisle socks when his knees were crossed. He smoked 
cigars, used the brass spittoon constantly. 

A photograph of Henry A. Inman shows the 
accuracy of the verbal portrait. Pictures of 
Arthur himself show a plump-faced pouting 
baby, a young man with petulant mouth and 
anxious expression, hardening Into a face still 
anxious but more severe, with furrows in the 
cheeks and pouting mouth now decisively 
turned down. The attention to physical appear- 
ance in the description of his father was Invari- 
able, so that almost all of the “talkers” are 
physically individuated in relation to size, 
clothing, speech, manner, even walk and post- 
ure. Their romantic, erotic or hard-luck stories 
are set down at length, and with genuine in- 
terest. Arthur gave them advice and sympathy 
as well as money, doing his best to play a 
surrogate part in their lives. They included, in 
spite of his prejudices, a black girl and a Jewess 
as well as literally dozens of others of very 
various occupations and proclivities. He had a 
permanent fear of being cheated and black- 
mailed, but although some of the women and 
girls were out for what they could get, others 
felt genuine affection for this curious figure, a 
permanent child who longed fot reassurance 
eyeri jnpre' than for admiration, and for the 
. solade of physical cOnttict more than For the 
' sexual acf, “Can’t understand : how ypju tike •'! 
feeling so many women”, Evelyn said,, fiuf 
although Arthur tried to Convince himself that 
he would like to be “pushed foto the. mael- 
strom!* of passion, feeling was ’really enough 
for Him. His attachments j basically emotional, 

■ were 'not confined to women; 'nie.manychauf- 
feursi manstitvant* and general ftictqtfiins soon 

: became friends rather than servants; tod were 
the basis of much petty In trigue and 'occasional 
. . jeaiousy T Much affection Was given to Dr Pike, 
who after his death In 1949 turned out to have 
been bedding Evelyn .for twelve' years. 
ArffiurYUiscovery of this fed to endless discus- 
slops aqd violent arguments, set down in pre- 
cise ronVersatiorial detail. ' 

'How do we know that all , or eVen veiy much ' . 
of this is true? The Inman diaries create a world; ; 
and its people - Garrison Hill and Its owners '!.• 
the Machs,' complaisant but quarrelsome 
Evelyn , the retinue of servimts t helpers , secre- 
taries, medicine men and near lovers at the 
court of King Arthur, but Is it simply a world of 
fiction, 'of did Arthur realty live in it? How 
mufch is fils accodnt of his father's dislike of 
him, arid the constant stress on his early cqur- 
age and manliness in face of buliylhg to be; . 
believed? Was he merelyjm lmpotent ”Wal- ;' 
for"' fantasizing about foe sexujd- contacts he •. 
nfcVei* made? Aaron mentions such problems, 

' m but; never realty trieS to sdlve fotinCA lengthy 
medical report (posthumous) at the end of. fife 
bipk suggests that Arthur’s physical conditiori 
>. “was cruelly complicated by medical maltreat- . 
menV’, which tin ay well have been truebutdocs 
riot lake lis fart. About the accuracy of what hej ; 
set down in relation to his personal life, distinct 
from his rant about blacks, Jews and society In 1 
general, one cannot be surti. the overwhelm- 
1 .life; senife of guilt’ attributed to Evelyn seems 
baseless and hence unlikely, as does some of 

■ hey conduct . The /willingness of so many girls 
and women to be felt at Arthur’s 1 bed patties” 
appears unlikely. Sdme conversations. 
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especially with Evelyn, are so logical, exploit ly In the first fifl 
and detailed that they read like passages in a a markedly gre 
novel. tions and puttin 

The book’s final section, "Arthur Doomed”, well as moreinj 
compresses the last twelve years of the diaries the later part o 
into a mere seventy pages, and mentions an An intimate 
"engaging and uninhibited charmer” (Aaron's rare, and of its l 
description) whose sexual ingenuity so roused Such a work cai 
Arthur that he warned himself: “Be careful, O bination of qua 
my foolish, risk-taking, danger-loving man”, not particularly 
and obeyed the warning by sealing up the diary in one of the pa 

volume that included the account of their rela- self-knowledge, 

tionship and substituting another “ostensibly 1920: 
covering tho same period and filled with spur- 
ious entries". Could there be a clearer case of During the past tv* 

cheating at patience? Is not the safe and sen- and method of a fa 
sible thing to regard the whole work as what 1 K 

the editor calls a "non-fiction novel”? Against musingVereadcr 
such a view must be set the very strong feeling tive and hypochon 
of authenticity that comes through, particular- wholesome and io< 

Making up the truth 


ly in the first fifteen years of the diary. There is 
a markedly greater care in shaping conversa- 
tions and putting a literary polish on events, as 
well as more injunctions to a possible editor, in 
the later part of the record. 

An intimate diary like Arthur Inman's is 
rare, and of its kind this is a supreme example. 
Such a work can be produced only by a com- 
bination of qualities, a combination perhaps 
not particularly desirable. The diarist himself, 
in one of the passages showing his insight and 
self-knowledge, described them as early as 
1920: 

During the past two years I have studied the manner 
and method of a fair number of personal diaries and 
memoirs. I have come to the conclusion that no very 
personal record such as this may be written without 
causing the reader to label the author as an introspec- 
tive and hypochondriacal weakling living, to an un- 
wholesome and inexcusable degree, within himself. 




_ , , there is something specifically linguistic about 

Michael Sheringham selfhood: the acquisition of language and of a 

sense of self are intertwined, to know oneself is 
PAUL JOHN EAK1N to find a name and voice; and third, to the idea 

Fictions In Autobiography: Studies in the art of lhBt a m , tur( . model narratives of 

self-invention selfhood. Conceived as an existential act, wri- 

288pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. ting an autobiography would be an extension 

of processes in which selfhood is already 

0691Q6640X embedded; it would be to repeat and re-stage 

... (often metaphorically) past self-imaginings 

We readily grant that there is a room for truth though wh i c h we became who we are 
in the bouse of fiction but the reverse seems Admirably executed though it is, with con- 
dubious: can them really be room for fiction in sistent elegance and critical probity, Eakin’s 

literary edifices, like autobiographies, where naturalization of autobiography is not without 

troth seems paramount? It all depends, of perils. The reading of Mots, for example, 

courtc, on what ts meant by fiction. Conceived overl , rMSM the allol hctwcen the c i, ild 

ns the antithesis of truth i is obviously a Uabil- Sartre's "addiction to plot" and the autoblo- 

ity to be expunged at ail costs but pictured graphs ..empiorment" of his erstwhile self, 

another way as the product of a deeply-rooted and underestimates the ferocious irony with 

human faculty, Action can emerge reaplen- which Sartre treats our inveterate desire to five 

dent, as truth's hsndmalden alifcaaifitwereastory.Eakinisrlghttoquery 

Such, very broadly, t, the plot of Pan John the view (fatal to mu ? ch ^biography that 

Eakin .timely and rewarding contribution to experience and narrative are antithetical, and 

Ote rapidly matunng study of autobiography. t0 sug g cft a redpro?ity bn, ween self-narration 

Basing his argument on pleasurably intricate in ,h e h?ad and QQ the page, but he does not 

h 88 » ,ol ***P“* b ? allow sufficiently for the autobiographer 

i to 

' languageT^kure and identity which provide a 
: .ought to deny, or the vVbal cercmo^ 

■, 2*“ 

extra-textual “fart* hut “th- of ihk " 0 • a Siiw-American childhood, are perhaps 

nesa”. In his acute reading of McCarthy’s . A ■ . * a. ' 1 

■ Memoirs of a Catholic Girlhood Eakin ideriti- /VT1 1 THIOlP/HT 3 

■ ®vcf the long period of composition 1 , X /““M'. AlAUV/ V^wAl l Cl 

in the demands the BQtobiographor places on II . ' — — : — — : 

hwpast,jjarticularly as regaxdsthe parents she,, Fleur Adcock 

lost in early childhood. ... , . • — ~ : % ' 

In James’s cafe, too, the text serves as “an . JAl®f frame 
instrument to negotiates and renegotiate - the ' »nvoy hum Mirror City: Autobiography 3 

. terms of an individu al's psychological reality”.. 176pp. The Women’s Press, £g.95. 

. Turning to autobiography at. a time when he ‘ 0704328755 : . 

ftolt- his .creative powers to be at a low ebb, ! •• - V ' 'rV ' i 1 v •• , 


An innocent abroad 
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‘Tve been crying all day on my own and can’t 
stop myself.” The words are not those of Sonia 
(Sofia) Tolstoy, much criticized for the lachry- 
mose tone of her diaries, but her husband’s, 
addressed to his disciple Chertkov. What upset 
Tolstoy was the difficulty of practising the asce- 
tic life in a nest of the gentry, well feathered by 
royalties, all of It representing a past he had 
repudiated. 

Marriage to a vivacious girl of conventional 
background had seemed like a good Idea at the 
time. During the writing of War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina Sonia became Tolstoy’s critic, 
amanuensis, proof-reader and publisher. The 
great novels meant celebrity and money, but to 
Sonia more than that - they were the fruit of 
her happiest married years. There were chil- 
dren too - thirteen finally, of whom eight lived 
to grow up. Educating them, darning socks and 
cutting out new underwear are the prosaic stuff 
of Sonia's diaries, but she was no slacker, and a 
sense of duty bolstered her self-respect. 

What undermined it was the problem of sex. 
Not really a question of too much, though she 
resented Tolstoy’s veto on contraceptives, nor 
of too little, though it hurt her when he would 
not sleep with her because she was pregnant. It 
was simply that Tolstoy couldn’t keep quiet 
about it. His belief that sex was an evil was as 
profound as Sonia’s humiliation when he spoke 
and wrote openly about “the tragedy of the 
bedroom”. This damper on their sexuality led 
to explosions of possessiveness. Sonia would 
take refuge in hysteria, Tolstoy In cold 
rationality. When, frantic with grief after the 
death of her youngest son, Sonia sought con- 
solation in romantic fantasies about a musician 
calledTaneev, her husband minded exceeding- 
ly. His account of what wpijt qn jqthe Tolstoy 
bedrootWr^ft’en dowK bstensib^Tor the ben- 
efit of Sonia’s sister, went as follow: "She-, I 
am sure there Is nothing bad in it. /: No, the 
exceptional feeling of an old married woman 
for a strange man is a wrong feeling. She: It is 
not a feeling, for him as a man but as a human 
being. /: But this human being is a man. She : 
For me he is not a man. It is not an exceptional 
feeling. 1: Why are you lying?” and so on and 
on, till the reader begs, as Sonia did, for mercy. 
The squeaks from her own pen are only fatel- 


Fteiir Adcock 
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friendship with people assolitaty and displaced 
aB herself; .occasional, terrifying encounters 
with the. polished, confident inhabitants of the 
worid she. coveted: an agent, a publisher, a 
..writer. But there were also adventures. 
This shy wpman, who was'chilled with fear by, a 
proper “English” accented frozen into si- 
lence ^ tea-paftie^travplled alone to live for 


ligible as a protest against that reWww 
pounding. Tolstoy had the power ofaS? 
hammer, and Sonia was the nut 
cracked. 

The driving force of Tolstoy’s Ufo wash 
unremitting pursuit of the last wort, tki 
mate ruling - a compulsion which waked! 
tcrmittently against his natural literary nu 
that restless vitality and that feeling S 
mediate physical experience that make i to 
like Anna’s sudden response to KarwInW 
worth ten portentous generslizatioo « 4 
lines of “ As-is-nlways-the-case-whaH.bto 
ful-woman-blows-her-nose". It is notwnd 
ing that Tolstoy could draw much more ft 
pen-portraits of the individual chlldrea ft 
Sonia could; nor that, pondering wider W 
he seemed a remote father, papicuhifytcik 
sons (his daughters were deeply infiueocedli 
him, especially the two plain ones, ft 
mother's least favourites). To Sonia ben 
wilfully neglecting the family’s interests 
what she believed to be his true gifts (rift 
clearly, were a reflection of the man ihtb 
loved). Who would pay, the diary dcmands-i 
the house fills with uncouth Tolstoyanssedi| 
the truth or a hand-out for Tolstoy's &sj! 
agus and bicycles7 Feet of clay, muddy boot- 
it all became a morass of misery. The M 
dispute over copyright was hideously 
bated by Sonia's jealousy of Chertkov, aeoH 
fish in whom Tolstoy sought the affection 
response that Sonia, more frenetically, sop 
in him. 

Sonia hoped that “intelligent people* nod 
read her diaries and understand. It is not M 
to sympathize with her, even while dbfc 
guishing hysterical exaggeration (of rift 
there is plenty) from accurate obsem&a 
Tolstoy, an old man morbidly afraid ofdjq, 
is recorded pouring scorn on the medical pw 
fession which had recently saved his life, *ift 
a naive grin on his face”. That rings tine. Ik 
most fundamental truth, that Sonia was* 
sessed with her husband until and beyond li 
death, is all too evident. . . 

Here, well translated, is the most rodi 
Soviet edition of the diaries, complete wWik 
meticulous cross-references and noteftlftfy 
a curious slip gives Tolstoy’s height ai W- 
physically he was no giant); No one serial 
interested in Tolstoy < as oppoSed toTOWf 
Ism, enn afford to ignore it; a newsaiyc* 
plement to the new translation ofhlsdMcM 
could be used to set the record htraighL W 
Sonia herself was capable of seeing fhitril 
did what to whom wns not ultimately theft 
portant thing. “We love them not for their W J 
or how they appear to us”, she wrote, br*^ ; 
ing Tolstoy and Taneev with charade?* 
nrtlessness, “but for that dream, deep tola* 
less, from which their art fiowfl.” 


j*ro»y& qs may inaugurate, the commit its wnaiafo undemirrent. u oIj Y HI * no tonger wanted it. 

BH»t «t> fire -lift of i*p,«d,„J- on Wbfcl, the : -withflo, » CStaffiSS had export- 


New York edition ot wT . ' &***» wSStefi 

^Tie Pressure of fhe present . pulls . the bio--? ^ P°s*ibiUtitt were always able tie inr» 


lire presSti ^ St 

..maphicad fecta of thc mdividuai’a phst (most : ; /Ctumlng to Nhw Ecaland^ iotiS^ifh^r' ' aw ^'^efly, from cobtemplaring the^ ^cbm- 

view Of Wm * ■ fe’*|ftath8hesS?<& ■ fae^ 

which both tofieet the ptut’k abiding po^drio ! ; hbrtelt^tra^od^t^We of the^,Uhm2 ' 

claw, nod? apxwer to toperallve needs to t^e otfit%-^ g ffi^^ r ‘ ft *P" tl “ CT '*t “' J “ 6t ^ e ^Minmuchotthi,bi>ok 

Hxhes a broaderbaw. forbil lehabKlloi) of' {ietiM M variopsl; atraight from dNgl 1 

flcllnn io auiobiography, . 


idea that narrative is end em icto dur d^ily lj^> tbo wa 
awareness, that wp habitually tnm our;ej^ri f 
enecs Into stories; second, td the idb4 




tUSwhat 


itsfr^hne^ 



Now Zealand, mistakenly diagnosed ti 
phrenic; when this label was finally 
from her, by a doctor at the MatiddoyHMP 
in London, ,she was left shivering vrfui ^ 
sure: no more adept than before at deaM*“ 
the aqcial; and practical comple^tiesj®^ 
been sbicldcdfrom, but hoMoager 
so,8he felt, tb ask for help. Fortunately^ 
I at the Maudsley W 0 re able to lead h?r 
. this, transition, aria ibe : half-dozen 
wrote hnd published while in Londoit^ 
.in her a much-needed senreo^eFfijgJ 

her Owij opinions and choices were 
."less, valid than thotie^ ^ Imposed on ' w.. ■ 
Vmearilng others, ?: ' .-J £ . \'£‘£i 

v Her real reasonifor leaving home w*5 JU, 
father’s deafh but her realhritide 
' Niw Zealand, ; a : cpuhdy. adaftely iWP 1 ^ 
iitefature.but tb^ pde-tmprintefiptnwr^ 
lest memories, was eiseifttiiu: ■JJE 

,tioii. In London,: and ■ particmffft tp jff 
: (where she found herself Jividg ' t 01 ■ ^ ™ 

.... putatpr ,ojE .a 1 ninety-footUlac betfee) 

... pxperieqqedia seniiatldn^ -qf falsenesr 
. trees’ and fassock-grate ;Wereitni°^5 
. for herj.andi more in need of 
I; Englfeh lilac 1 ., Thebop^andj^ 
the^pt^biographiy as a V^blejen 4 ” 

; : gfanbe, ahead at .Jfct 

; New 'Zealand.- Therest fa beingsf?^ 1 
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The bacillus and its legacy 


Kei th Wrightson 

PAULSLACK 

The Impact of Plague in Tudor and Stuart 
England 

443pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £25. 
0710204698 

We all know about the plague: the boarded-up 
houses; the doors marked with crosses and 
“Lord Have Mercy Upon Us”; the fires burn- 
ing in the empty streets; the burial pits; the 
death carts; “Bring out your deadl” These are 
as familiar a part of the popular historical im- 
agination as they are alien to our own experi- 
ence. Plague is a reference point in our sense of 
the past. 

It is scarcely surprising, then, that it has 
never lacked for historians. In recent years it 
has attracted the attention, above all, of histor- 
ical demographers anxious to determine its in- 
fluence on the population history of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. In their 
graphs and tables plague has been measured as 
never before. It has been assessed too and 
demoted from its former status as grand de- 
mographic regulator to that of a periodic cause 


of short-term morality crises, dreadful in their 
immediate impact, to be sure, but of little last- 
ing significance. Historical demography has 
put plague into perspective. In the process, 
however, something of the experience of the 
plague itself has been lost. 

Paul Slack, in contrast, is principally pre- 
occupied with the Bocial meaning of plague in 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century England, 
with what he terms “the social response” - the 
ways in which people tried to control, interpret 
and come to terms with the disease. Though no 
mean demographer himself, his concern is with 
plague less as a devourer of mankind than as “a 
personal affliction and a social calamity”. His 
purpose is to reconstruct “the complex interac- 
tion of disease and society”. 

He succeeds splendidly. The immediate im- 
pact of plague is brought home in a series of 
chapters intended to demonstrate the dimen- 
sions of the problem which contemporaries 
faced. National surveys of parish registers and 
probate records and painstaking and imaginat- 
ive analyses of the plague in the counties of 
Devon and Essex, the cities of Exeter, Bristol 
and Norwich and the metropolis of London are 
employed to establish three essential points. 
First, plague was the commonest single cause 


of demographic disaster in the period. Second, 
if plague was frequent and familiar, it was also 
irregular and unpredictable in its chronology. 
Major epidemics were commonly the result of 
the introduction of a more virulent strain of 
disease from abroad and such incursions had 
an arbitrary quality. Third, and crucially, the 
incidence of epidemic mortality was not ran- 
dom; it was to a large extent socially deter- 
mined. Plague was above all a disease of the 
towns and of villages rendered vulnerable by 
their urban contacts. Within the towns, 
moreover, mortality developed an Increasingly 
predictable topography. While the plague 
bacillus was no respecter of persons, mortality 
was worst in the expanding pauper suburbs of 
English cities and in the squalid alleys which 
lay behind the Imposing houses of the richer 
central parishes. A disease carried by rats and 
.transmitted by fleas .throve best in an environ- 
ment of dense and dilapidated housing where 
large numbers of people with few or no 
changcB of clothing lived in close proximity to 
one another, and to rats, fleas and filth. And 
where it took root the cost was ghastly. Up to a 
third of the local population could be swept 
away. Far more bore the burden of prolonged 
sickness. Death was concentrated in time - a 


Speedy but overtaken 


Kevin Sharpe 


JOHN WILSON 

Fairfax: A Life of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, 
Captain-General of q 11 the Parliament’s Forces 
in the English Civil War, creator and 
commander of the New Model Army 
21Spp. John Murray. £13.50. 

0719542073 
PETER YOUNG 

Nueby 1649: The campaign and the battle 
393pp. Century. £14.95. 

0712(04898 


If In the history-books of England, Oliver 
Cromwril has a chapter and Thomas Fairfax 
but a few lines, It is not least because we have 
psld more attention to the politics than the 
battles of the English Civil War. For Fairfax 
was firtt and foremost a soldier - from his 
>nuthful service in the Low Countries to his 
victories over the Cavaliers. To the business of 
warfare, as John Wilson shows, Fairfax 
brought two important qualities: speed of 
movement and an ability to bounce back after 
actual, or apparently inevitable, defeat. Such 
qualities were especially vital at a time when 
fac grdat battles - Marston Moor and Naseby 
lor example - seem to have hung in the 
balance, for in those circumstances leadership, 
of sometimes ill-trained , under-equipped men , : 
C0U W be decisive. Fairfax earned bis appoint- 
ment in January 1645 as Lord General of the 
New Model Army even if some Recounts -still 
k®*l on bestowing it on hjs junior officer, 
Cromwell. Wilson argues convincingly that' (t 
JJP Fairfax’s leadership that turned Ufa New 
Model into an efficient array in a mere forty- 
‘ ^ days ®nd his personal bravery and tactical 
that saw it leave the field of Naseby, yietbr- 
. Fairfax hot promwell won the Civil War 
for parliajbent.;T ; ' \ : . 

. .Tbo^e who score nulitary victories 1 , hoW-! 
cvpr, do, not always make, let alone win ? | the 
peaco,7-In the aftermath of war, as parliament . 

to. distrust the army and the Presbyt* 
JriMis qliMreIled;With the Independents, Faff-. 

• fax showed signs of hesitating'and equivocating 
aA \ 80 *wt Hispre-eihlncnt position. The arrijy ; 

Ills decision to comply with; 
W^faent’s pl^s for disbanding and thb agl- 
■ ed by the soldiers to articufate thelr 

• ' pH?**’ ’ bp^rmbibd mjlitafy dis^pfihe. 
i ^ccecdhd iq defeating -the LeVelle^. 

i ttnny ingeheral pursued mafe radic^ 
[; : was overtaken f- not only by 

f but by Cromwell and Ireton; Eighteen 
•}. ttftet: thb; dxecution of Charie* 1^' 

• S^nfche (bftwb tci have anything to dti W/tlj» : 
Y VJJJj* :.to Nun Appleton, Ieftvjng ihe. 

cavalry cpnunandejv :7 j% 
:-.^VW®|iiew biography, Jobb Wllsondisplays 


fident, if at times a little extravagantly 
“dashing”. But on matters of politics, his touch 
is unsure and the account either bewildering or 
oversimplified. We hear of “puritan” families, 
a “radical” party In 1640, quarrels between 
“Presbyterians” and “Independents” without 
the terms defined for the reader. Old gener- 
alizations are paraded which more recent his- 
torical scholarship has undermined. The out- 
break of the Second Civil War, the man- 
oeuvres of the Scots or the Clubmen are left 
unexplained. Most seriously, we never really 
understand the religious and political princi- 
ples for which Fairfax took up arms, laid them 
down, and theh later in 1660 aided Monck 
against Lambert. “He was no politician”, Wil- 
son concludes, “but bis reputation as a soldier 
is secure.” Like Fairfax, his biographer is 
uneasy in the council chamber, but has a sure 
sense on the battlefield. • ' ; . 

Fairfax’s most Important victory; Naseby, is 1 
the subject of a long-awaited study by Peter 
Young. This, howevet. Is In ijittny respects an 
odd book. The publisher must be critized for its 
poor appearance, numerous misprints and the 
references to non-existent maps! Moreover, 
far too much of the book is taken up by endless 


lists of the officers of royalist and parliamenta- 
rian horse and foot regiments which read like a 
cross between a roll of honour and a column 
from the Old Boys’ magazine but add nothing 
to our understanding of the battle. It is when he 
deals with strategy that Young comes more 
into his own - with interesting comments on 
the options open to the Cavaliers after their 
victory at Leicester and on the conduct of the 
battle itself. Charles I, he suggests, might still 
have turned defeat into royalist victory had his 
personal intervention not been stopped by the 
Earl of Carnwath. The appendixes of contem- 
porary accounts underline clearly the failure of 
royalist intelligence, the “slight esteem" of the 
Roundhead army, and an importance attached 
to artillery out of all proportion, according to 
Young, to its effectiveness. The major weak- 
ness once again is in the treatment of politics: 
the factions among the royalists and the ldep: 
logical rifts Vritbiu, the pwliamentariaii army. 
“It Is hard indeed’’, Ydiirig admits, “to unravel 
their feudal We may sympathize. But If histor- 
ies of the CHyil War have, too little elucidated 
.the military side, we should not. redress that 
imbalance by studies df armies and campaigns, 

' . artificially detached from politics. 


f caihiiiB^ coni 


W. M. Lamont ; ; 

DAVIDZARET 

The Heavenly Contract: Ideology and : 
organisation in pro-revolutionary Puritanism : 
214pp. University of {Chicago Press. £21.50. : 
022697882 6 ‘ ■ • :•/. ' ■ “• •• , v 

David Zaret propounds the thesis that 'The : 
idea of a heavenly contract, uniting Gad and : 

■ hunianity in a bargain of s&lyation, emerged as-r 

the keystone of Puritan theology fa early modv 
em England”. (This statement is.: lifted 
straight from . the publisher’s blurb.) Zaret, 

' claims two aspects of Puritanism to have been • 
responsible for this development: “cpvettant , • 
u theology", and the growing lay jnvplvmnent in l 
relltious changes. Hitherto scholars havytu-,; 
died them separately; 

; together »nd ■ appUep. them ^to ; ; . 

' thesis about Puntadfifai and rapifaMfa. Tne i 
key/tb “covenant theoiogy” is. not; tp- be found | 
fa “redprorify’ 1 butfa "pM^ivo^todMdual' I; ; 
fam”. Calrinlsm -/?nce Weber- 
be art independent source of the spfot of cap! 

talfem, but to bedependent 

mjc developments fa the evolutiop of capital^ _ 

^'TfoalmpreM fatoione paragraph a’difhisd, * 
Kaumeot, nmnfag tb , over tyro hundred pages,: 

. . is to risk: caricature. Bvph so It will be«fan!that r 

almbsfiwefy sentence ^ vfi 

• COTtenUops; Zatot’sni’gurhettf w afaiWufotiVb, ■■ 

ibbeptan?e qI 


case:r- 

r : . . • g • . 1 . 

read widely*; but does not meet bead-on the 
arguments, of scholars who could have .tested 
- more rfgorqji 41 y the case which: he mounts, 
R. T.i KendaU’s i distinction between “eX- | 
perimental" : phd “credal”, pred«tmariani?m! 
(in.hl8 Calvin md&tglbh ' Calvin Lttn , lp80}, for 
' instance, is very importailt for aniunderstand- 
, ing of covenant theology , but Zaret only makes 
passing reference to KendaU’s book irihis foot* 

' noted* The bliirb speaks of "his masterful com- 
mand of 'primacy sources'* (the. 'quotes from 
■ ministers ''serinpos ?) , but when advancing the; 

' thesis of lay influence, so important to his argu- 
ment, hi mlsSqs the subtle ioferplay of popular 
and Unpopular religion, which: Patrick Col Un- 
son mttdb,ft theme of his 1079. Ford Lectures 
(Hot eVen refcrred.to-in footnotes by Zaret). 
Perhaps Weber toade too much of hte case 
.. «todk» ^.foofo Lutoemi Baxters, Ben .Franklins 
•iibqt a( least they satisfied Uiej Popperian re- 
qulfemcrit o( falslfi ability. "We Are .thus now 
. abfa to show tffat Weber (and Tewpeytao after 
him) mode top much ofiA Christian Directory 
1 as. the key. tp Baxter’s tjiptighl, when in fact it 


few devastating months - and clustered in 
family groups. Though the epidemics had little 
long-term influence on either population 
trends or economic developments, their short- 
term effect produced havoc and dislocation 
and they left behind a legacy of broken families 
and impoverishment. 

Slack’s anatomy of the plague would be a 
sufficient achievement in itself, combining as it 
does sldlful synthesis with arresting new re- 
search findings, a firm delineation of national 
trends with illuminating local detail. These, 
however, are prologomena to the examination 
of the “social response”. We are introduced to 
the “eclectic collection of assumptions” which 
contemporaries held about plague. The dis- 
ease was regarded os a divine judgment, but 
one executed through the secondary causes of 
a pestilent contagion bred in the noisome en- 
vironment of the slums. It was associated 
therefore with both moral and soda! disorder 
and both perceptions encouraged activism by 
public authorities, the more so in that plague 
seemed yet another, and a peculiarly threaten- 
ing and revolting dimension of the problem 
posed by the urban poor. The outcome was the 
gradual development of draconian regulations 
intended to contain infection and maintain 
order. In the final analysis they were probably 
of limited effectiveness. England’s freedom 
from plague after 1666 may have owed more to 
the sophisticated quarantine procedures of 
France and Italy than to the Plague Orders. 

The evidence produced by their implementa- 
tion, howeveT, enables Slack to depict vividly 
the impact of plague and the varied responses it 
evoked. At the level of the individual there 
were heroism and cowardice, stoical endur- 
ance and desperate fury, prostrating grief and 
callous humour. At the level of social relations 
the experience of plague was above all divisive, 
infecting ail too often the relationships of kins- 
folk and neighbours, masters and servants, rich 
and poor. Urban society survived, but at a 
terrible cost, and one which was borne princi- 
pally by its weakest members. 

This is a harrowing and compelling book. It 
is an exceptionally fine piece of social history; a 
sensitive, mature and deeply humane explora- 
tion of a central social problem and its con- 
sequences for social relationships and atti- 
tudes, vityant with implications for the 
• broader social history b(. the period, ft also 
dererves a far wider audience thaii that] of , ' 
i academic history, not least^ because of tfae 
v broader relevance of this case-s tody of hiutian 
response to crisis and of the mtinher in which 1 
, . the pjrejiudlqes of an age shape, its perception pf !: , 
‘social problems and Its preferred solutions. 1 


■foal development.' ’ZaTet is less specific, and 
offer* fortheippst which, by 

tfreir npture. sre ta disprove (except, 

perhaps for hls attfthutlon of the apophthegm 
>‘ ; Nd BfaHopVjNp kjjjng*’ to Archbishop Lend).! 
But if we canjiot; prove. the: nonexistence of 
“pwfo^ve itfoiyldiw^isfoV as a seventeenth- 
-ceilitiirj afcwt affirm that 

.ti B. r ^ be^h -challenged, oh 

groifads other than on hfa vie* of the Levellers, 
Zaret Is not; (Be first soeiqlogfat to raid Eng- 


lish history la order to update Weber, and he' 
will not be the lost. Michael Walzer, nearly 
twenty, years -ago, in his Revolution of. the 
. Saints, sought to prove that Calvinism was the 
^fiist^ ^"modernizing” ideology. C. H. George, 
hqwever, castigated his work in an. article fa. 

■ 1968 a£ ’’the' ultimate extehsion of A bad method 
doldglcal principle”. What George ihost dis- 
] liked in Walzer wns the assiunptiph that puri-' 1 ' 

: tans must have a distinctive theology, because 
' thbre Wfis gdfag to be a Puritan Revolurfofa 
• Za fat’s reference, in his. subtitle to “pre- 
! Revolutionary Puritanism” betrays the same 
illusion. In fact, he has a good critical section 
challenging Wttlzer’s conclusions (pajrlicufarly 
on '’inarginfaity^ and "restlessness” fa English 
puritans); however , in methodology Zaret and 
. Wfaxer-are as one. *■ •' !-■ .‘0-, 

The reader Will enjoy many df the details 
Iwhich Zafat has assembled in : , this study. Who 
!cah resist the LoUard lady of 1543, with her, .. 
assertion that “her daughter could piss as goqd 
holy water as the.pr|est make any ”7 But hot - 
. : even the pleasures provided by shch incidents-. 

: ’ tand< there are many scattered throughaut the 
j text - can, in the end, make the central argu- 
'metH.'sb to sp^ak, watertight; 

; , j The Tudor ParUwn^nts: Crown , Lords and 
Commons, 148$-] 603 by .Michael A.;-R. 
Graves (173pp: Longman. Paperback £5.50. 0 
1 582 49190 8) coyers the development of 'the 
. ! modern Parliament in the sixteenth teritqry 
and gives a critical analysts of the historiography 
of tho subjeci. It is part of Longman’s Studies 
: in History series. 
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J, J, Wilkes 

EDITH MARY WIGHTMAN 

Gallia Belglca 

386pp. Batsford. £19,95. 

071J4 46099 

The Roman province which forms the subject 
of this scholarly book was created from one of 
Caesar's three ports of Gaul. The peoples of 
Belgian, who included the Nervii and were 
reckoned by Caesar bravest of all the Gauls, 
occupied a great box of territory defined by the 
Rhine, the North Sea, the Seine and the 
Vosges. What is now the heart of a new Europe 
was once, like Britain, the remote noTth-west 
of Rome's Mediterranean empire. In ad 9 the 
German Armlnius destroyed the army of 
Varus and ended a nascent Roman province of 
Germany: the legions were to remain for ever 
along the west bank of the Rhine. We cannot 
tell how much the brooding presence of eight 
legions along the Rhine impeded the advance 
to prosperity under the Pax Romana in Belgjca 
and the other provinces of Gaul. Even so the 
rapid Romnnizatlon 'of Caesar’s conquests 
offers a striking contrast with the Roman ex- 
perience in Spain, where two centuries of fight- 
ing left the Romans with a still precarious hold 
over the Asturians and Cantabrians in the 
north. With Gaul, as Ronald Syrae put it, “the 
calm of acquiescence in the burdens of Roman 
rule and the peace wbich prevailed was such as 
to belie the old renown of the Gauls and move 
Roman and German alike to surprise and even 
scorn". 

In the early days, under the Julio-Claudians 
up to ab 70, many of the Gallic nobles appenr 
to have embraced eagerly a personal clientship 
of the Caesars, signified by the large number of 
new Roman citizens with the name Julius and 
by the great altar of Rome and Augustus in- 
augurated at the confluence of the rivers out- 
side Lyon in 12 bc. 

For all that, the Roman hold on those wtiose 
ancestors had once sacked Rome and scattered 
the phalanx of Macedon remained fragile. 
When it came to the actual matter of being 
governed registration of property and the 
prospect of regular taxation - there was a' 

ip*** 

a Gaul captured, enslaved and later freed by 
Caesar. Fraud was bad enough (Liciniis was 
. later famed as the inventor of a foiirteeni- 
mqinth tax year) but the. affront to dignity was 
: .too much. In- the end tne matter, was .carried 
:. through after threat i to send in the army, ; 
...The role of -Druids in: these and other 
troubles appears to have been symbolic rather 
than effective. Though in Britain they may 
have been more potent, it emerge? from Edith 
, Mary Wightman’a account that after a century 
of Roman rule they Were oh, the margins ot 
.society in Gaul, Thus jh thoturbulentevents of 
AD 69-70..an uprising in Gaul was well. under 
way before Druitte camcout of their Jabs to 
.proclaim Gallic freedom. Nearly half a century 
before there had been serous. trouble among 
tbeTreyirl arpund Trier Jn, the Mosel ’valley. 
The: dissident Was, one Julius Floriis but his 
.scheme? were fplled by his fellow noble Julius 
; tadus, ; evidcntly-tnbie from instinctive’ dislike, ; 
;of -a rival . than front , any fondness towards. 

' Qtttatowit army - which war for 

sopte yoftFS Rround>k>70 based at Cirencester,, 
Perhaps, (be most telling Insight jdtd, the 
• special: relatfonx. between Hindus i»o!d hjsHke 
. apd Rome was. the role jilayfed by thb Imperial 
flnmtte i officer Julius a^&onasiti. Britain 
. during, the repfeteipn Jri; the, aftermath .of 
Bpddicca^rebeinonin A^dOWhlleurgingthe 
tom- tobQld oatfarttjbtter . Uotis be: told 
, Home that the rebellion wouild epd cinly witb a 
-change ofrgovernpr, «. dijigrawful^actloh ln 1 
\ the ;«yc$ of Tarings.: «.We u learn, notifrbmW . 
historian but fromjan.eplWph.at LoWorithat « 
qwslclanua.was a Gaut and iq.feck'.ijM 'aoiv \ 
in-lawof Julius- Indus.' -.•■ ' t 

. h MfAMa J *. Aai. ■' ! 


to them by the Roman general Cerealis, if 
Tacitus’ version of his speech is anywhere near 
authentic, in a powerful harangue. He recalled 
how much they had suffered once from the 
Germans, their own tyrants and civil wars until 
peace and security came with the Romans. But 
they had to leam that there could be no order 
between nations without armies, no armies 
without pay and no pay without taxation. 
Everything else is shared, there is no discrimin- 
ation and there is nothing that is closed. 

The Romanization of Belgica in the later 
first and early second centuries, under the 
Flavians and Antonine emperors, is treated in 
four chapters which form the heart of the book. 
Their subjects are the growth of towns, rural 
life, trade and economy, and society, culture 
and religion. Each is crammed with digests of 
the evidence from archaeology and inscrip- 
tions, Some topics include those treated by 
Professor Wightman in specialist journals 
where the evidence is carefully sifted and the 
argument of others accepted or refuted. Per- 
haps inevitably some of the vigour and fresh- 
ness is lost as the arguments are compressed 
to permit inclusion of much factual descrip- 
tion, while what little evidence there is for a 
narrative history of Belglca in the Empire is, 
like matters of military history, too severely 
pruned back for the needs of most readers. Yet 
the volume repays more than the labour of its 
reading. What emerges is a remarkable study 
of the interconnections between a Mediterra- 
nean empire and a part of the most dynamic 
people of central and north-west Europe. 

The Romanization of Belgica, though in the 
outcome all-embracing, was effected by exter- 


nal influences upon a population which re- 
mained the same as when Caesar arrived. New- 
comers were specialists of one sort or another - 
traders or technicians - whose role was grad- 
ually taken over by natives. Through such ex- 
ternal contact the spread of Roman influence 
was at first restricted to (he great new Roman 
roads across the province, highwuys to the 
army on the Rhine. Some, notably the re- 
nowned Nervii and the Treviri, left their homes 
for service with the Roman army, not only in 
Gaul but also along the Danube and in the 
imperial guard at Rome. An education of the 
native upper classes fostered a taste for im- 
ported goods from the Mediterranean and the 
forsaking of a traditional way of life. What 
were once the exotic possessions of a few 
aristocrats came mass-produced along the roads 
now secure for the traffic of merchants. The 
"native element" which survived in Roman 
Belgica did so ironically through the medium 
of imported techniques in metalworking and 
stone-carving. Notions that there was a native 
renaissance or even a conscious reaction to 
Roman forms, expressed through native 
deities in sculpture and fashions in ornament, 
are rightly dismissed by Wightman. 

The Romans created cities. From these 
emanated the social and political order of the. 
Roman Empire, rank through public office, 
with local councils and magistrates codifying 
the existing ties of nobles and clients. New 
avenues for a career and an enhanced status 
above and beyond the homeland were a lure to 
the ambitious that led over the years to a widen- 
ing of class differences. If the Roman villa is 
the most obvious relic of the new order in the 
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countryside it was the much increased a* 
tion of money among the rural classes t£ I 
the most profound change. “To judged J ' 
solemn way they clutch their porsesStal 
stones, their wealth was to them bothreSI 

important, a compensation for the stat®^ 
could not claim." If the material evidemh 
the making of a part of ^ "long-haired" 
a Latin-speaking province of the fcJ 
Empire can, as here, be described in S 
remains still hard to identify the dynaK, 
mechanism of change. For some the Rt®. 
army is invoked bs the agent of change,^ 
in the first and second centuries ad 
tions of “Roman" and “native" are still ** 
ally valid. All the same the Roman araji 
surely too often and Implausibly portrayeds 
the beneficent author of wholesome inp$ 
mem. For natives who joined It and nnkj 
until full discharge after twenty-Gveynmli 
Roman citizenship and the privileges efi 
veteran then received were very likelyorijfe 
outward symbols of an enhanced status hij 
transformed way of life. For the rest, audita 
will have been the majority, the imposbgd 
taxes and the demands of the nearby Run 
army may have been the instrument, ads 
came year after year and decade afterdedi 

The extent of slave labour, that dia» 
guishing feature of Greco-Roman civilians 
is hard to assess in either agriculture or at 
merce. The households of the nobles, it iqi 
appear, functioned with domestic slav&k 
commerce and manufacturing they afp 
prominent. What ho§ for some passed aiqp 
talism in classical antiquity is inferred frtafc 
new wealth of a freed slave, advertised 
a funeral monument. 

For all this and much more one miutnt 
hard through a closely argued text. Mortdni 
while Roman Belgica is far frdm being aril 
source of anecdote and colour wkU dwti 
might have been better exploited. Thane 
than a passing reference ought surely lobs 
been made to the inscription (once copMU 
now lost) recording the will of an arlrtocrtd 
the Llngones in south. Belelca.-The tatanal 
of this Roman citizen drawn up aroundJSW 
included the most precise instructions fo(* 
design, building, contents’ and 
maintenance of his, mausoleum, Among# 
tomb fornishings his statue was to 
finest imported marble or the best "taWdff 
Ity" bronze. In front, the funeral slt&ttiuwj 
made of the finest Luna’ (Cwrara) flow.® 
with the flnest-quality carved ornament-,^ 
memorial and its surrounding park wew bj 
maintained by his freed slaves, and thteewj 
scape gardeners and their apprentices 
be permanently employed. Stem pan® 
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Yoruba Medicine 
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Having chosen to study Yoruba medicine as 
. practised in Ibadan, western Nigeria, Anthony t 
D. Buckley found himself at the outset faced 
with familiar problems. It was simple enough 
to decide to concentrate on traditional herbal- 
ist healers, excluding both Western medicine 
wlth-hs attendant quacks and the various 
Christian and Muslim religiously based ther- 
apies. But the traditional herbalists did not 
agree with each other; each kept the composi- 
tion of his medicines a closely guarded secret; 

! initiation came expensive; an attempt, in time- 
honoured ethnographic fashion, to serve an 
: apprenticeship with a healer came to nothing, 
i pi donated a half bottle of gin", says Buckley 
succinctly, “and left.’’ No ethnographer of the 
t Yoruba can fail to sympathize. 

In the end , Buckley decided to work through 
i formal interviews, over a long period, with a 
; few selected informants. In so doing, he de- 
liberately turned his back on the classic 
approach of English social anthropology. We 
leam nothing in this book about the patients, 
•„ their social situation, their relationship with 
; thehealer or the involvement of kin or residen- 
>- tial groups - only about the ideas on health, 
illness and medicine of two individual healers, 
. plus a few comments from other informants 
<- standing, as it were, in the wings. 

[j This unorthodox method works very well, 
{ partly because of the essentially naturalistic 
i' Yoruba notions of health and illness. With the 
t important exceptions of smallpox and a par- 
| dollar type of insanity, explanations are not of 


a kind that requires knowledge of the patient's 
relationships with either men or gods. But also, 
Buckley, well aware of what he is doing, 
approaches his subject intelligently and consci- 
entiously; and - having chosen to use indi- 
vidual informants - lets them speak for them- 
selves. We come to know the gentle, philo- 
sophical Fatoogun and the robustly sceptical 
Adebawo very well indeed; and to share the 
author's respect for them, for their frequent 
differences of opinion and the (often unformu- 
iated) assumptions they share. It is with these 
assumptions that Buckley is mainly concerned. 

Yoruba healers in general believe that much 
everyday illness (gonorrhoea, headache) is 
caused by the overflowing of small worms or 
bugs from the “bags" that, in health, contain 
them within the body. These creatures are 
thought to be too small to be seen. Buckiey 
speaks of an indigenous “germ theory”, but the 
important idea is that of a container overflow- 
ing, which is associated not only with excess 
but with the revelation of what should remain 
hidden. The same idea is expressed in terms of 
colour: in health, red and white matter is safely 
contained within the black human skin; in ill- 
ness, red and white are either inappropriately 
revealed (as light-coloured blotches or rashes 
on the skin, as white discharges or semen un- 
naturally expelled from the womb), or the 
colours are confounded, as when menstrual 
blood, red in health, becomes either watery- 
white or thick and blackish. Even the "normal” 
revelation of menstrua! blood, though neces- 
sary, is on this theory dangerous; but in con- 
ception, red menstrual blood is held to com- 
bine with white semen within the safe conceal- 
ment of the black female body, to produce a 
healthy child. 

Buckley combines these notions into a series 
of "images", set up in classic dichotomous 
fashion - health/illness, hidden/revealed, etc- 
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Over the past twenty years there has been 
.. B .remarkable expansion of anthropological 

I ,; writing on religion. A volume that took stock 
f °f this development, oven if limited to Africa, 
f‘ would have . been very welcome. Theoretical 
j ^plotations in African Religion, however, 

B not the book. Its title, and Wim van 
B Jnsbergen ajid Matthew Schoffeleers’s enum- 
f fratlon of the aims of the conference in Leideq 
’ ”(1979 at which the papers they have edited for 
’. .publication were presented, raise unfulfilled 
: Joperi. The’ -‘'exploratiohs" 1 never cr^ the 
ifiontfers of a rather narrow parochialism. 1 The 
i j^rerefer ih themain to central Africa; froih • 
^thbabvyd. One front an .outlying re- • 
^oniKchya'lservds to Unkthe main group with 
; the two papers which fall outside it, both geo-: 
i 'ghiphitadly an d in subject-niatter: thesb deal . 
lifbWsm, in Senegal arid Tunisia - but their 
i uiclusibh hpSrdly Justifies the ' implication of 
i uuntinontal coverage in ,the:]b6ok’s title. The . 
• :: ,w jVk-s’ Intellectual limitations,^ ^however,; con- 
1 ! ^Ute its most serious defect.; For thlai the 
:"| S .** reust takb miich of.the respbiisibility. 

; complain that the field of students of 
religion is small; but they ^^ are'.clearly - 
'^weofita full lfange. ! - 

: ysfious toplcs addressed 1 converge on 

Se rapprochement ■ between - 


though he is careful to point out that he does 
not regard these contrasted pairs as the only 
possible way to present his data. Once con- 
structed, however, the parallel lists display 
their usual power to organize, perhaps pola- 
rize, information: the left hand is used for 
medicine as the right is for food; even Ifa 
divination, the Ogboni society and what the 
author calls “the delights of Yoruba number 
symbolism” are found amenable to dualistic 
classification. And - if health lies in restraint 
and containment, yet both requires and is en- 
dangered by a degree of revelation - well, 
there are other containers besides the human 
body: the earth itself, whose lateritic redness 
is, in health, masked by the vital thin layer of 
black topsoil; the inward-looking compound 
that houses the men of a lineage (but if the 
lineage is to endure, women must, at whatever 
risk, be allowed to move between com- 
pounds) ; even the cooking-pot, which must not 
overflow or (so an informant impressively 
hints) the order of the universe will be 
imperilled. 

And so the successive articulations build up 
into a fully fledged Kuhnian paradigm - one 
which, Buckley claims, is valid for much if not 
all of the Yoruba world-view. It may be so: the 
god who brings smallpox and its associated 
madness can be made to fit in pretty well, and 
so can both the secrecy of Ogboni and the 
carefully measured revelations of Ifa. Some- 
times, however, as in the discussion of palm- 
tree symbolism, -the new-minted paradigm 
seems, already, a little strained. As it stands it 
is undoubtedly elegant; it may also have con- 
tinuing heuristic value. But - as Buckley him- 
self notes in describing the “perfect little nuts" 
used in divination - aesthetic perfection, 
however much we instinctively feel it to be 
related to logical perfection, does not guaran- 
tee it. Meanwhile, however, Yoruba Medicine 



TradUlonal African dancers; reproduced from 
African Pap RootB:*Ilie inside rhythms of Africa by • 
John Collins (I20pp. W. Fouhham, Yeovil Road, 
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is a lively, jargon-free book which, for all its 
vaulting philosophical ambition, is recogniz- 
ably about real healers using herbal medicines 
to cure real patients. It even contains over fifty 
pages of actual recipes to back up the theory. 
Perhaps the greatest merit of Buckley's para- 
digm is that, so far from flattening the Yoruba 
into a boring sameness, it enables them to dif- 
fer from one another os fascinatingly and in- 
furiatingly as their ethnographers have always 
found them to do. 
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evidence from Portuguese sources. Van Bins- 
bergen’s intricate analysis of a Tunisian myth 
ultimately reveals information of local, but li- 
mited, historical interest. In their Introduction 
the editors remark that their results raise the 
question how events become encoded in myth; . 
but they do not seem to have pursued , the 
point. . 

, Some papers are written by historians rather 
than anthropologists- Terence Ranger reviews 
the evidence on the Mwari cult in Zimbabwe in . 
the light of new theories about it in particular .. 
and general interpretations of regional cults. 
Christian Coulon is concerned to demonstrate 
the convergence of two interpretations of the 
role of prophets in nineteenth-century Senegal . 
and proposes an alternative which, he argues, . 
is closer to the evidence- although most of that 
evidence is from secondary sources. Robert 
Buijtenhuijs also criticizes masting interpreta- 
tions of a religious movement In Keqya,. Dirii 
Ya Msambwa. Like Coulon, he claims that J.' , 
Baechler’s idea of the counter-society is. the 
most useful in understanding such reactions to 
soda! change. Neither of them, however, does; ■ 
much more than alter the classification of: 
such phenomena , without making clear what : 

. Intellectual ’gains result. : •• 1 

... The influence of history ten be seen yet 
■again in the emphasis on the analysis of 
whether these are written (John M; Janzeh) or 
merely the product of. the investigator with: 
a tape-recorder (Johannes ; Fabian). Their 
. papers, and Wauthier de .Mahieu’a on -tWo 
apparently iinrelated iriyths, demonstrate tne- 
• wealth of meaning that Ues;berieath the textual 
surface. They reveal , the shallowness of much : : 
structuralist analysis and bf research which 
:. looks; for iriformation rather than; meaning; : , 
Semantic analysis is also the approach chosert i 
by Andr6 DrOQgers in one of the two papers ; 

. which is nof a case-study. His pjea for 
ticlam does n'ot. a? the editors pbservd, prevent ; 
Kira from maklng ji choice among th^rias. ;; 
Yet; as so o fib, the study of meaning fells to ; 
relate It to sodal ftction of to take totolcon* .. . 
.sideratiori structures: pf pdwer and .changing ; 

. i YV.a i>an:'nrtlv.flltrflAitfiul (DO TI. 


Str aussian structuralism on the other. Not that 
the editors offer any satisfactory solution 
either. 

This lick of progress stems directly from a 
failure to appreciate a crucial dilemma which 
confronts' all such etudies. Comparative .social 
analysis . balances' uneasily betWeen the de- 
velopment of techniques to deepen . under- 
standing df.spedfic instances; and the aim of . 
producing; statements bf general applicability. 
Dealing w(th theoretical arid methodological 
problems means concentrating on the relations 
between these two poles of understanding. 
As.might have been expected front, the pre- 
eminence of historical and semantic analysis - 
and also from the: multidisciplinary approach, 
the papers in this collection largely /ocus on 
pMi^lfridesj.tbey demonstrate the case for 
detailed ahalyAis, with, a scrupulous attention . 
to'ro'ritextuallzation: in turiri and place and 
sensitivity: to, the manner in whjcb meaning is ■■ 
actualized in language and interactidn. The 
two general : review^ [ (Rehaatj DevJsh'-dnd 
Dredgers) are no more successful in: relating 
specifics to wider theoretical concerns than the 
efforts, of Coulon and ‘ Buij tanhuijs to hitch 
theirparticiijar wagbh* to f djsiaht tbepretlcal , 
star. It is left tq the editors to set these cpnr ‘ 
tribudoiu in a framework which displays their 
theoretical and methodological significance: 
The editorfal introduction manifestiy falls to 
dothiB. Itls lorig (nearly forty pageh) and self- 
indulgent; attempting to pre-empt the review- 
er’s idle by proyiding critical summaries of the .. 
papers but without addressing Itself to the ; 
broader issues. WVatt MacGpffey's l972 paper . 

. ' • I ' .■ 








power relatiook. One caq'only-agreeiwito the T , 
editors that thestudyof meariingcannotfill the> 
intellectualvaouum.left by lbh -dlsosrdiDg of • • 
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neo-Marxism, on, the ope hand,. and Levi- 


tion and the coropafaUve methodology it sets 
out- ik Ignored; the relevance bf Richard P.- ; 
Werbneria study- of ilocal- variation bf polyj- 
ethnic Churches andtheir re)alion to ari earlier 
cultof the High. Grid in the region. Is dismissed , 
with a trivial, pprijilng/in-jpke. Hy Pb.riVeping . 
the conference In -lhe form lit tpOk> vab ' 
B|nsbejgen, and Sctibffeleere'wised- questions' 
which they now set aside rather, than answer, 
arranging fiiepcrntrihutofs on adiagrain repre- 
senting the intersection, of two axeais ho substir 
•tvitefor wrioue dlso^pnrijt, die issues, even if 
nbw answers ate bird tp find. * ; • 

, • Tiieciaritypf B. lltonias' Lawson’s response 
to bos of these quhatlons : In Ms Religions of 


Africa: Traditions in transformation Is appeal- 
ing by comparison, although in the end it is 
badly misleading, however unintentionally. 
Faced with the question of whether there is a 
“uniquely African religion" (van Binsbergen 
and Schoffeleers, p3), he opts for the strategy 
: of referring in general terras to great variety-: . 
but aiqiing for depth, rather than, bfeadth of ; 
coverage, by presenting two case-studies. JJIs : 

, choice of the Zulu and theyoniba ( for detailed 
treatment implies their representativenefes, but 
inevitably nbglects several elements which Ore'-.: 
widespread but happen. not to occur in these 
ttyo dTeas: Iii somle cases, Uke that- of spirit^, 
possession, thdrt is. a good literature lyhichi 
justifies a rijention it does not ge|[in others,!' 
like that of royal rituals and periodic festivals 
which celebrated and enhanced political roles, 
the omissiori'fe much more serious; since both 
Zulu and YOruba offer examples of these. Pro-: 
fesSof ' Lawspn's account presents religion -a? 
the.world-;v|ew.of.the Ordinary person, an; 
ethnocentric approach characteristic of the!' 
West. White he shows -familiarity with the 
methods of (some) anthropologlstsi he has not : 
understood -their intellectual -position and _ 
tends to treat their writing as a mere repositoty 
of '’facts". He pays lip-service tri the wide- 
spread and early influence of Islam in Africa 
but goes on to present the transformation of 
traditional : religion as the effect pf its inter- 
action with Christianity. His readers cannot be 
blamed if they end up believing that Alndura 
Churches . are the modem version of Ydruba 
religion;. noi realizing that some Yortjba indj : 
■viduB|8 are; Muslims arid:, some, btelotig to a 
whole, spectrum of Christian Churches, and: 
that some rely on a variety pf ritual techniques 
whlle stiU; others are nearly agnostic. There is. - 
no mpdeiti entity chat can be labelled Yoruba 
.rellgidni > and 'the problem of understand- 
ing religiouschange is more complex Ilian Pro- 
feis6r Lawspn appears to recognize. 

—«■■■— i— i. ■ 

Olatujtde 6. Qlatunji's Featured of Yoruba 
Pdetry ,(267pp'. University -Press, ;Ibadan, dis- 
tributed try Oxford University Frees. £13. 0 19 
575306 2) contains sections on Yoruba praise 
poetry, Ifa divination poetry, Yoruba incanta- 
tions, proverbial expressions and riddles; there 
is a section on the general features of Yoruba 
verse and an extensive bibliography- 1 - ' 
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The Idea of the Book In the Middle Ages: 

Language theory, mythology, and fiction 
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Jesse M. Gellrich ’s ambitious and sometimes 
overreaching book seeks to build on the work 
of scholars like Huizinga, Auerbach, Curtius, 
Singleton and Robertson, who have helped to 
assess the place of literature among the various 
cultural forms of the Middle Ages. It also sets 
out to reconsider the grounds on which this 
position may be established in the light of 
structuralist and post-structuralist theories of 
language and literature. The result is one of 
the most successful attempts yet to apply 
contemporary literary theory to medieval 
poetry. 

In a way which is exhilarating, but on occa- 
sion exasperating, the eArlier chapters move 
from the text as consumable object, God's 
Word, and Nature (in all its medieval senses) 
to what Dr Gellrich terms “the medieval Text 
of cultural forms”, from authentically medi- 
eval notions of mythography and fiction to 
mythology as the “storehouse of a culture's 
lore", including religious doctrine (here 
following Ldvi-Strauss). One wonders if such 
an implosion of many senses both medieval 
and modern produces not “a galaxy of possibi- 
lities for meaning” but rather confiision. Is this 
not to reiterate Babel instead of coping with its 
consequences? 

Yet, however much one longs to prune the 


author's hyperbolic terminology, and however 
much detail one may want to add and argue 
over, his enthusiasm is infectious. Moreover, 
as an expositor of medieval semantic ideas 
Gellrich is often sharp and stimulating, as 
when the bones of “speculative grammar” are 
made to live. Previous interpretative models 
which reduce rather than illuminate are firmly 
rejected: for instance, he will have no part of 
Robertsonian pan-allegorizing. The Bible is 
very different from medieval fiction, Gellrich 
declares, because the latter specializes in doubt 
- an excellent example being afforded by 
Chaucer’s House of Fame, which is read as “a 
work of provocative experiments in structure, 
authority, and the determinacy of meaning”. 
Analysis of the “reading episode” of Paolo and 
Francesca in Canto Five of the Inferno has 
become de rigueur among -medievalists 
schooled in contemporary literary theory, but 
Gellrich’s approach, which rests on the premiss 
that Dante's language is “interpretive rather 
than mimetic”, is quite fresh. The significance 
of the Comedy is located not in its identity with 
Holy Writ (which is polysemous because di- 
vinely inspired) but in its distance from it: “his 
book is not a copy of the heavenly Logos, but 
only an effort to discover it". 77ie House of 
Fame also is supposed to be concerned with the 
problem of the authority of linguistic significa- 
tion, but there it is the difficulties of finding 
fixed centres of reference that are revealed, 
and left unresolved. 

Somewhat less convincing is the view that 
the prologue to Chaucer's Legend of Good 
Women is a deliberately- self-undermining 
narrative which often fails to “make complete 
and convenient sense of what we read", this 
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Learning and Literature in Anglo-Saxon Bug - . 
• tortd. designed to honour Peter Cjemoes, the 
,«*■-■ recently; retired Professor of Anglo-Saxon 8t 
: Cambridge,; represents a significant advance in 
Old English cultural and literary history. Ex- 
- ; . pertly edited by Miohue] Lapidge and.Helmut 
' Goeuss ^and beautifully printed,;, it .'-will be 

- . required reading for all Anglo-Saxorilsts; 

. By hoi means all of the contributors tefcch or 
" ; i ! were taught in the Fens, but the scope and 
.design of this valuable volume -reflect the dis- 

- ■ li active ‘.concerns qf the Cambridge . Anglo- 
: ; .Saxon, Norse and Celtic; Tripos and of the 

periodical edited by members of that depart- 
X i ment.' The strength of their approach, amply 
• 7- qttested;in this book, derives from the fact that 
■ ft ^7- Pm rtrtiry , ; VMistory ■ -bacJ palaeo- 


being the basis of the pleasure it gives to the 
readers who, unlike the God of Love, can 
appreciate the “value of indeterminate form". 
And the final chapter, which reaches towards 
The Canterbury Tales, is disappointing. To 
take up a single point from it, there, as else- 
where in Gellrich’s book, Plato’s Timaeus, 
which had its medieval day in the twelfth cen- 
tury, is afforded a validity which it certainly did 
not possess in later centuries when Aristotle 
held sway. This is a symptom of the book's 
tendency to see medieval aesthetics as a single 
seamless web, thereby simplifying the divers- 
ity, crises and revolutions in ideology which 
characterize that period. 

Gellrich is concerned to find indeterminate 
meaning at all costs, but surely what medieval 
texts usually offer is a range of semantic possi- 
bilities, each of which is fixed to a considerable 
extent, rather than indeterminacy in the con- 
temporary sense of the term. How, then, 
should literary deviations from the medieval 
norms be regarded? Not as indeterminacy, 1 
suspect, but rather as carefully limited sub- 
version, or indeed as reversal and inversion, a 


good example being Chaucer’s v* 
tions" of Dido, Cleopatra, PhJ* 
other women he chooses to pertravanv 
saints". In this and similar InyEfomT 
against the grain, the rules of the 2 
clear and controlling; the "world 25 
is still the world, and, as everyontW 
norms shall be reinstated when theS 
over. Critics of The House off *23 
Legend of Good Women should luny* 
ion, be looking to Bakhtin and notto I* 
early Barthes. 

If the hypothesis that "historical fao» 
deeply embedded in language" Is corrtdt 
it follows that those historical factasTn 
full description in their large dimetsk^ 
fine details. However talented the decos* 
tionist may be, he cannot understand wk 
textuality unless he pays careful aUerta 
specific contextuality. The Idea of the M 
the Middle Ages has achieved much, fori 
all due credit should be rendered, bait 
issues it raises merit fuller conriderafo 
which is a mark of their great importance 
medievalists. 


Laws against learning 


libraries. In an authoritative and original con- 
tribution, Professor Gneuss examines the for- 
biddingly technical and difficult evidence for 
liturgical books and their Old English termi- 
nology; his piece finds an interesting comple- 
ment in Susan Rankin's.appraisal of the litur-'. 
gical background of the Advent lyrics, Simon 
. . Keynes examines Athelstan’? patronage of the 

touch (in his description of that king as “the 
Isaac Wolfson of the tenth century"), - I 
The essays on texts, sources and interpreta- 
tloQs arC no less distinguished. F&trick Sims- 
. Williams on the engaging figure of Ephrem the 
Syrian; j . E. Cross; again , on the Old English 
martyrqlpgist; arid Michael Korhammer,.lri his 
-ingenious and even comprehensible study of 
the orientation system in the Old English 
Orosius, all have new things to. say. M.. R. • 
Godded, P, G. Scragg and M. McC. Gatch, 
in their contributions on Anglo-Saxon views 
of the mind, the B lidding homilies; and 
•the monastic office, come closest to Peter 
; Clemoes's spedal interests in the subject. Two : 
essays in this section Will take their place as ■ 
fundamental studies in Qld English philology: 
E.' G; Stanley, ih jiis edition qf The Judgement 
of tha Damned', develops an important line of 
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The Origins orfhe University: The schools of 

Paris and their critics, 1 100-1215 

380pp. Stanford University Press. $45, 
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In the twelfth century Paris was the foremost 
educational centre in Europe, but it attracted 
many critics. The Origins of the University 
focuses on the careers and the work of these 
critics. Stephen Ferruoio argues that their edu- 
cational ideals - their belief in the unity of 
knowledge, inlhe need to share learning freely 
and willingly, and in the higher purposes and 
the social importance of education - first in- 

4 ^rifta singtoguild and thereby create the flrat 
true university. To establish this claim, he has 
to refute two other possible explanations (he 
calls them myths): that the university de- 
veloped in order to.meet diverse utilitarian and- 
professional needs and that it was established 
by scholars in order to secure their freedom 
from the control of local authorities. As re- 
gards the last explanation* Ferruoio is prob- 
ably right and certainly thorough in showing 
. that conflict with the diocesan authorities was 
not the reason for the emergence of a corpora* 

. tion. As regards the former, he argues skilfully 
and at length that t^ie masters did not pursue a 
utiUtariari approach, which -Would have led 
• them to set up specialized guilds for medicine, 

■ 'law, arts and theology. Rather, a professional 
awareness of common values was the reason 
.why the masters formed, one -university, ... 

: is ah important and informative study.in 


has reigned, the arts are useless”, wrote® 
of Chfitillon . The arts may be called iibrt 
they destroy the body, weary themhtdaadl 
to no material benefit. The poor scholxqip 
sented not so much an ideal asagemiiapi 
lem. Humanists also complained about (ri 
dine of learning. John of Salisbury Mu 
that only the excellence of the ttdi 
given by masters as capable as WHiai 
Conches, Peter Abelard, Thierry and Be* 
of Chartres had enabled the arts tosuiwti 
vocationalist challenge; but Abelard war 
ceeded in Paris by dialectiriansfl^wcdtfc* 
specialization. As for the lawyers, Gp* 
Wales reported the view expressed in Pant* 
"the days will, come when law will 
the kpnwlari flft^of- lerter^VOnly- Wai* 
drew men to the study of law, stid frfc 
Blais: vanity and ambition. Ttejiua# 
■however,- had mainly withdrawn^* 
schools; by and large : their writings wn * 
used there, so .it is questionable, 
masters drew back fromcye'r-spedri&a* 1 
a result of their publication. ; ■ . j 
There remains another group pfcn^J 
teachers themselves, who are consfdp^J 
only on account of the sermons cotup**? 
the theologians among them. Sermon* 1 ^ 
deniably an important source flf.bjjjj 
about the moral guidance given W 
Theology masters had to preach rt wj* 
teach courses. Ferruoio studies thewg** 
the second half of the twelfth 
and to advantage but overlooks the dtwg 
positions of these masters, and la 
prefaces they provided. In spite 
bles of the humanists and others, * 
teachers continued to. make study®, 
popular after Abelard’s day anrtattb&e^jj 
of other urban centres. Theifpnastlofl.J . 
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Honeybee Ecology: A study of adaptation in 
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201pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£ 28.40 (paperback, £10.50). 

0691083916 - 

In its author’s words Honeybee Ecology aims 
"to reduce the imbalance between physiologic- 
al and ecological study of honeybee social life" 
by focusing "on how honeybees live in nature 
and why their social organization has the de- 
sign that it does". Thomas B. Seeley concludes 
that the social system is “not one of a despotic 
queen ceaselessly dominating the reproduction 
of thousands of worker-daughters, but rather 
one of workers themselves benefiting by pro- 
viding for the well-being of their queen, the 
individual whose reproduction provides the 
best avenue for propagating their genes". The 
queen benefits from the altruistic acts of 
worker-daughters, a notion which my un- 
scientific turn of mind accepts with difficulty. 

There are no native honeybees in the Amer- 
icas; all have been imported from Europe over 
the past 400 years, Italian bees {Apis mellifera 
llgustica) predominating. In order to find bees 
of as nearly pure breed as possible, Seeley 
worked with feral honeybees in woods around 
Ithaca, NY, but he cites many other sources, 
mostly American and West German, in thirty- 
two pages at the end of the book. Nine chapters 
bring together recent research, including the 
author’s own, on reproduction, nest-building, 
food collection, communication systems, and 
many of the points are illustrated in graphs and 
designs. A final chapter draws some interesting 
comparisons between the social organization 
of the bees studied and those of tropical coun- 
' tries - A.m. scutellaria , formerly Adansonii, 
• the African bee, and Indian bees which the 


author has studied in Thailand. 1 ' V, 

In my view mpny behavioural trails in bees 
which have only recently been scientifically 
explained were. known to pur earliest aiicps- 
tors, who raided nests in tree-holes or on^rees 
for the sweet honey, giving rise to mysfical 
beliefs of which some still persist. Iri’andent 
India, for instance, or where A. florea. nests 
could be watched on trees at eye level, bee 
dances could be seen because they are con- 
ducted in the open on the flat top of the nest. 
Early laws (of Ireland, for example) record 
that the bee owner had to follow his swarms if 
he was to lay claim to them as his, so that he 
had some idea of the distances bees might fly; 
and a beeman could watch bees on flowers and 
know that they collected coloured material on 
their bodies where it is visible (pollen), though 
r tbe problem of nectar and its conversion into 
honey would remain much more mysterious. 
All kinds of knowledge of a visible kind relat- 
ing to honeybees, as to other animal life, must 
have been handed on from generation to gen- 
eration until some of it was written down by 
Aristotle and other Greek and Roman writers 
on natural history. 

So those who have worked with honeybees 
will find in this book confirmation and explana- 
tions of many characteristics with which they 
are familiar (though they will be surprised to 
learn that bees’ flight distances are greater than 
is normally supposed). Attempts to explain 
(and, alas, to change, for example by artificial 
insemination) bee behaviour are of compara- 
tively recent origin, many dating only from 
the present century: communication systems 
(bee dances, odours, sounds), mating be- 
haviour of queens and droneB etc. It has been 
easier to study flying bees (foragers, twenty- 
thirty days old) than in younger honeybees 
working within a hole or hive. As the author 
says, worker honeybees are "organized Into 
largely non-overlapping age groups, each of 
which handles a distinct set of tasks” (a valu- 
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K. OL^GPOLtJNIN and MARTIN WALTERS . . 

I’; . A Guide to the Vegetation of Britain and 
* Europe - 

238pp. 'Oxford University Press. £17.50. 

£ 019217713 ! 

■ ' ' ' I ., ’ i 

E , : 0kg Polunin, Martin Walters and Oxford Uni- 
| yenity Press deserve some congratulation on 
; , their bold attempt to present an attractive and 
| ; r readable account of tbe vegetation of Europe, 
k ;. Them are 110 superb colour photographs of 
L habitats with very informative captions, large 
V- numbers of maps and nicely drawn diagrams, 
J'.;, and outline drawings of nearly 1,000 of the 
f : m °f e distinctive species of the European flora. . 
r • One cannot; however, pretend that A Guide 
Vegetation of Britain and Europe has 
i , “f® n * total 1 stwpcess. In attempting to attract 
jj.:.- pk^nt sectors of th6 market, the book may. 
| foU to satisfy ahy of them. As an academic 
1 7 y e feise in vegetation classification it- falls. 


L **™ badly because - the coverage of both 
R!. ! Vegetation types and species is too patchv. The; 
i ^a^ificationnas-not been derived by objective 
r : jjeatment df hard dpta^ It is rather a subjective 
ly. ^bUatiph' <>( the authors’ wide experienep- 
l^ j^^larly as there is ho summary of.thq clas- 
fi" o^key to vegetation types, 1 serious 

P botanists wiU find it difficult to locate the sec-, 
I 1 l , ^ 0s ^ st to a particular type. Or references 
t ‘ o with other types, or other parts of 

I ' The academic use of the book is also 

jf seriously limited by the lack of references to , 
L ^njnymles in-other more rigorous works,., ■ - 
Fe. . ** is not rrieant for tbe expert, perhaps It 
1- . the needs of tbe travelling naturalist, . 

p , jjo pqt a name to a few more of . the , 

. ^ across 'on Jris holidays, but 

PpqJ&wifi be needed in soppqrt Wcari$f?. . 
I > -1^^ J 10 concessions to fanjiijes .or / = 

i ^ features.. There Is a fafr chance.v 

If-’vShririre,;; thiit' It will riot "cover or' evert 


A paper wasps' nest in construction; reproduced from 
Insects in Camera by Christopher O'Toole, with 
photographs by Ken Preston-Mafham (154pp. 

Oxford Un tvenlty Press. £14. 95.01921 7694 3). 

able set of diagrams illustrates this on page 33) ; 
and of the period from birth up to eleven days . 
Seeley tells us that "further studies at the level 
of individual honeybees are needed to under- 
stand the importance of nest architecture and 
spatial efficiency in shaping the honeybee’s age 
polyethism schedule” (behavioural change 
with age). A problem which is not mentioned is 
that there is not only a shift in bees’ activities, 
but also iri the populations engaged In these 
activities, since each bee is to a greater or lesser 
extent younger than the one preceding her. 
The narrative misses the dynamics, the rhyth- 
mic movement of the bee nest, which c&n be 
likened to a series of three escalators, with 
crowds pushing in at the top and moving out at 
the bottom on to the next one. 

There are indexes of authors and by subject 
(but in the latter the name Nasonov is twice 
wrongly spelt, though it is correct in the text). 
In the list of sources, two Russian authors 
could have been included- E, K. Es’kov and S. 
A. Popravko, some of whose papers on sound 
communication in honeybees and on the com- 
position of propolis respectively are available 
in English translation from the International 
Bee Research Association. 


ly reviewed, but most of the surface of Europe the wide geographical range of the main tree 

receives barely a mention. species. A moreworrying problem Is thatScot- 

The Guide has a section on National Parks tish and Irish peatlands receive barely a men- 
and Nature Reserves, so we may be. forgiven , tion because they are akin to the Bpreal moires 
for thinking that its main puipose is to review • of northem ScahdiDa via , but the Boreal cllma- 
European vegetation and direct the reader to tic zone is notconsidered to extend as far as the 
good examples qf each type. Unfortunately Brirish lslM. It may bC that on a contjdental 
this is where it comes most seriously unstuck. scale ouY uplana mires Are merely Impoyetr 
There are no cross-references between the ished outliers, but such an approach Is hardly 
iext, the. plates aqd the list of National Parks likely to ajppead t6; the British book-buying 

and reserves. The only indication of vegetation ' public. The treatment qf lowland unimproved 
within these areas is very brief and highly , meadows and calcareous grassland j* so Spanre 
generalized, with very few references to spe* ' as to doty all but the .most assiduous searchers, 
ries. The list is sadly unrelated to the text in any • Also notably lacking are any references to the 
way and gives the impression of having been effect of management history, eg, coppicing, 
lifted verbatim from elsewhere. . on our woodland flora. As the serious botanist 

British vegetation appears as little more than ; is unlikely to he satisfied it is a pity that reore 
an afterthought in the section on “Atlantic" . effort Wad not made to^appem to the wider 
vegetation which stretches from Portugal to! ' non-spedalist audjence. The inclusion of mos- 
Norway and mdudes most of France, The «»,:whfle the^ 
primary division into ciiniatic regions has riot uneven, servwtoqmphasi^h^ffielxjdk 
Worked well and makes the information less between two stools. Nevertheless, te standard 
accessible. The way that vegetation types of pr^Mctlqri is very high, ills qtjiouay illM- 

: transcend climatic zones suggests ttat another trated andthe text Is accurate and almost fr^ 

approach might have been tried. Most of (he of ifntatoerrort.Tlto pla^ficatlariofvegeta- 

references to British wopdlend, for exaniple, fion in anajrea and diyerjc 

SeTcStobe foundin the Atlantic sertipA but an Incredibly few 

-ifnder Central European Vegetation because of botanists Would have dared to attempt . : 

On the desert air 

A ■ . ' ; 1 ' . : AfterDrDaoud’s death, Ali Al-RaWj found 

Matthew Jebb - tbathone of the original apccimens remrilned 

— ‘ in the herbarium* rind he Was obliged to pre- 

H AftiM w. nAQtlD inti AH AL-RAWl parea new comprehensive coll pc (ion,' 

'Flora of Kuwait ' ; i ■• The line drawings bave loit dofibltion in the 

Volume One: Dicotyledonbe - reproduction, but there are a great number of 

224pp. Routiedge fl ad KeganPaul. £45. . excellent . colour’ phbtographs, taken by 

0710300751 • ;* ’ 3 : Daoud;The unfocuSed backgTp«q.ds of these, 

■; i-r; — ‘ plpelinda, ollwells and ollfireu and banks of 

, . •* • . ‘ . t . shifting aandsi Wei) iUtfstrate the problems of 

• iThaJast Flora tf'KuwaU-to. be : produced was , ooHe^htg'diijstiat.a boirntry. 
riothiua bui a small pamphlet, regarded by Iitforination bn desert flora ls at present 
Fn M<(CrttfaLGtoM*.ti>. the floras of ^am, yet the riumbdr of pcOplO whp live In 
the Wdrli) as ^' ilngulaily ;fflireeUaneous f dereri regions. and'the rapld r^te df “deserti- 
wbrk"< Tltfs new mainly comjailfid bylhe , -ficflt]pU"mdkrisit irtcrdasinglyyaluable. Bpta- 

■iste Hazitta t)aouti> I^ofesrer ot tteoqomy at iiicalty thlsis a scholariy und impressive work, 

■ iCiiwatt University, i^ both thorough and ion- /aud it £ B' be :hPpeid J ;.that it wiU encourage 
-ithoiiah its Value idust depend upon how ■ fiirther ; prdductiphs = from the University of 

’ ’ Kuwait. ! ■ V • M ' r : 


Matthew Jebb ; ; 

HAZIMS. DAOIfl) AI4 AL.RAWI 

’Flora of Kuwait j ;' 1 - 

VolumeOne: Diiotyledoneae ?' 

224pp. Routiedge find Kagan Paul. £45, 

0710300751 • • ;* J ; 

■ ~. / .1 ' ' vf. .■ I ‘ >_■ 

The last Flora of Kuweit to be produced I was 
a . 'small Damohlet, regarded by 
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